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A 80NG FOR THE YOUTH OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Author of ‘The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” etc, 
Phalanx of youth, so fair and brave, 
Set your bright banner in the sky; 
O’er minds ennobled let it wave, 
O’er hearts to duty ever nigh. 


The years that marshall gallant men, 
Passing, withdraw them from the field; 
Our leaders resolute of ken, 
In turn to Death’s stern challenge yield. 


Who shall uphold what valor gained, 
When those who led the fight are gone, 
When noble spirits, nobly trained, 
Fail, from the contest, one by one? 


Children that show their true descent 
Fulfil the promise of their sires, 

The faith unswerving and unbent, 
The heart unstained by low desires. 


O valiant army that shall be, 

Approach, and breathe the solemn vow 
That binds to truth’s high chivalry! 

The time to enroll your names is now. 


In Heaven’s own armory of light 
Availing weapons shall you find; 

Stronger than sword and cannon’s might 
The prayerful heart, the steadfast mind. 


The cross, with Love’s own glory crowned, 
The stripes and spangles of the free, 
With these your watchword shall resound, 
“Our country, God, and liberty.”’ 
— Golden Rule. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


*“‘Codperation” is the watchword of the 
hour; and coéperation is the motto of 
Christian Endeavor! Codperation of minds 
and hearts, of creeds and denominations, 
of thought and action; above all, codpera- 
tion of women and men. We say women 
and men, instead of men and women, be- 
cause at least 50,000 of the 60,000 Christian 
Endeavor delegates in the Convention 


held last week in Boston were women. | 
Women on the glorious plane of equality— | 


women with votes, women holding high 
official positions, women in every particu- 
lar the recognized equals of their brothers. 


2 
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Without this equal codperation of 
women and men, no such glorious gather- 


ings as this Christian Endeavor Con- 


vention would have been possible. The 
whole affair’ was an object lesson in woman 
suffrage, which every man and every party 
will do well to lay to heart. Hereafter 
no conspicuous and permanent social or 
political success can be achieved without 
the codperation of women and men. 


—_ or 


This Convention is also an object lesson 
to women in their prosecution of the suf- 
frage movement. 
have succeeded long ago if, from the 
beginning, it had been prosecuted as a 
movement of inen and women, for men and 
women, by men and women. By ailli- 
ance with men in organized work every 
woman counts one every time. By sep- 
rating herself from men in organized work 
she counts for only a fraction. As a 





This movement would | 





wom :n’s movement our progress is slow; 

as a part of the general movement for 

political reform our advance is irresistible. 

Let our motto be the céoperation of men 
|}and women in every organized social 
| activity. ‘In this sign we corquer.” 


— “~o-- 


At the great Consecration Meeting 
which closed the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in Boston, last Monday evening. 
Rev. Mr. Grose read the following peti- 
tion, which the trustees had drawn up to 
be sent to Queen Victoria and President 
Cleveland : 


We, the trustees of the Young People’s 
| Society of Christian Endeavor, represent- 
| ing a constituency of nearly two million 
| and a balf, assembled in Boston in our 
| 14th annual international convention, 50,- 
| 000 strong, most respectfully address and 
| petition Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
| land, urging upon her attention the ter- 
|rible condition of the Christian subjects 
| of Turkey, and praying her, in the name 
| of a common faith and an outraged con- 
| science, to use her great influence and 
| authority to help those who are perishing, 
| and to give to that country a safe and just 
| government. 
| ———~or____—— 


A Brooklyn correspondent writes: 

| _‘*The Antis are very active in Brooklyn. 
| They bave a paid secretary who is con- 
| Stantly occupied, and they say they intend 
| to leave no stone unturned to defeat the 
| New York woman suffrage referendum 
next winter. Evidently they do not 
believe in submitting to the will of the 
men-people! Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
been their most able adviser and guide. 
I think it would be well for the WoMAN’'s 


sayings in favor of woman suffrage, and 
contrast them with extracts from The 
Outlook of last summer against it. His 
change of base (a base change) is deserv- 
ing of comment and censure. Bishop 
Doane is not worth much notice.” 


a 





Good news comes to us from conserva- 
tive Germany. For the first time in the 
history of German social life in the church, 
a woman has been invited to speak ina 
public discussion. At the Urfurt meeting 
| of the Evangelical Social Congress, not 
| without much debate in the central com- 
| mittee, Dr. Grauck-Kuhne, of Berlin, was 

heard. The suspense of the first few 

minutes was very great; then absolute 
| quiet; then an outburst of applause which 
| would do honor to the most enthusiastic 
| American audience. The quiet, modest, 
| cautious woman had won a victory. She 
| gave a masterly account of the domestic 
| changes brought about by modern indus- 
| try; how thousands of intelligent women 
| of the middle classes are left without a 
| rational calling; and how the women of 
| the laboring classes are so taxed with 
| farm and factory toil that the home goes 
\* ruin. Then with great tact she dis- 
| closed the need of political, legal and edu- 
| cational reform. 





—e-—____——_— 


| Atasubsequent meeting of the Berlin 
| Women’s Society, Frau Grauck reported 
the event and received the thanks of the 
| Society. The speech of Fraulein Helene 
Lange on the occasion showed that these 
German gentlemen, if they admit the 
| camel’s nose, must expect to see the tent 
occupied. Frau Grauck spoke her mind, 
| but not all her thoughts. One educated 
| woman physician said, ‘‘ We German 
women are sorry that we cannot thank 
|} our fatherland for the opportunity of 
| professional study.’”’ These German wom- 
/en have long knocked at the doors of the 
universities—in vain. The future looks 
more promising. That a woman has ad- 
dressed one of the most influential bodies 
of Germans, and done the work well, and 
that women have been chosen to sit in the 
executive committee of the Congress, 
indicates that the woman question is to 
| have a hearing, and that those who know 
it at first hand are to represent it. 


~@ 
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Our junior editor is taking her summer 
rest and recreation with the Shaybacks 
in camp on the shores of Lake Memphre- 
magog. Miss Catharine Wilde is spend- 
ing a month at Bay Fortune, Prince 
Edward Island. If the JOURNAL and 
Column lack their usual spice and variety, 
our readers will be at no loss to connect 
cause and effect. 


~~ 
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The Franchise Department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, through its efficient superin- 
tendent Miss Lettie S. Bigelow, of Hol- 
yoke, has just issued a leaflet entitled 
‘Franchise,’ which gives the laws of 
Massachusetts relating to the school vote 
of women, with full instructions for regis- 
tration, etc. It also prints in full the Act 
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of 1895, authorizing all persons qualified 
to 7ote for schuol committee to vote at the 
next State election on the question: ‘‘Is 
it expedient that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women?” This valuable leaflet 
can be had for sixty cents a hundred, by 
application to the W.C. T. U. Rooms, 
No. 171 Tremont Street, Boston. Send 
for a hundred, and distribute them among 
your friends and neighbors. 

—_——~or- 


In Belgium for the first time Parlia- 
ment has been asked to consider a bill 
for woman’s municipal enfranchisement. 
The member who supported the motion 
pointed to women’s rights in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when unmarried 
girls in Bouillon and Luxemburg had their 
vote and representation in the municipal 
life of the day. 


—_—_-@>— 


Readers desiring information about 
Georgia, the Empire State of the South, 
by sending their name and address on a 
postal card to Hon. R. T. Nesbitt, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ge., 
will receive free a handsomely illustrated 
pamphlet, postage paid, valuable to farm- 
ers and teachers. 





oe —— 


The purpose of the music department 
of the Women’s Building at the great 
Atlanta Exposition to be opened in 
September, is to acquaint visitors with 
every feature of music with which women 
have had to do in the past, namely, 
composition, instrumental music, and 
song. In regard to women composers, 
Novello, Ditson, Pond, and other publish- 
ers are making catalogues to include 
compositions by women. It is also the 
aim of the committee to procure original 
portraits, busts, photographs, etc., of 
great women singers and musicians, for 
the purpose of decorating one of the 
prominent rooms. 

sinatincnnntdiliiniediiatibaiing 


Rev. Frank Crane, D. D., pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Omaha, Neb., 
said from the pulpit ‘-st Sunday: ‘I 
believe that before the law every woman 
should have equal rights with every man. 
Neither is there any good reason why an 
intelligent and honorable woman should 
not vote, although neither ignorant men 
or women should have the right. The 
line of franchise should run along the 
demarkation of ability and morality, not 


of sex.” 
—_—-- ~~ 





WORLD’S W. C, T. U. NOTES. 

A copy of the dainty souvenir pro- 
gramme of the third biennial convention 
of the Worid’s Christian Temperance 
Union held at London, Eng., June 14—23, 
and copies of the Woman’s Signal contain- 
ing partial reports of the meetings, are at 
hand. In connection with the World’s 
Convention was held the 19th annual 
meeting of the British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association. At all the meetings 
America’s women were in force, doing 
honor to their country and to their cause. 

Twenty-two countries were represented 
in the Convention, and fifty in the Poly- 
glot Petition. The British W. T. A. had 
eight hundred delegates; the ‘‘World’s” 
230. 

Miss Willard was re-elected president, 
Lady Henry Somerset vice-president-at- 
large, Mrs. Leavitt, Miss Ackermann, 
Mrs. Andrew, Dr. Bushnell, Miss Palmer 
round-the-world missionaries, Mother 
Stewart, Crusade pioneer, and Mrs. You- 
mans, Canadian pioneer, were made hon- 
orary vice-presidents. Miss Agnes Slack 
was chosen secretary of the B. W. T. A. 
and the World’s W.C.T. U. Miss Anna 
A. Gordon assistant secretary of the 
latter, and Mrs. Thornley, of Canada, was 
made treasurer. 

Several new departments were added, 
among them a department of humane 
education, food reform, Florence Critten- 
don missions, the promotion of Christian 
citizenship, schools of methods, Demorest 
medal contests, department of politics, 
and a literature bureau department. 

Three gifted colored women participated 
in the exercises throughout--Miss Amanda 
Smith, born a slave in Virginia, who had 
circumnavigated the globe as an evange- 
list, and worked long and earnestly for 
her race in Africa; Mrs. Lucy Thurman, 
of Michigan. superintendent of the colored 
work in the United States, and Miss Hallie 
Q. Brown, the accomplished speaker and 
professor of elocution in Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 

Mre. Elizabeth Selmer, of Denmark, 
roused no end of enthusiasm when she 
said that, although Danish women had 





not yet begun to copy their sisters of 
England and America in their demand for 
nniversal suffrage, they would soon do so. 
And they would not be a minority, inas- 
much as ‘‘God and one good woman were 
a majority alone.” 


Miss Alli Trygg considered that Fin- 
land was somewhere ahead of England, 
inasmuch as her women had secured the 
right of voting in all elections with the 
exception of Parliamentary. 

As regards woman suffrage, Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman was convinced that we should 
soon have it—‘‘she had heard an M. P. 
say so that very evening, bless you!” 

More than one present was moved to 
tears as Madame Thoumaian’s plaintive 
voice rose and fell in soft, rhythmical 
sentences, pleading for her fellow-A:me- 
nians under the yoke of the oppressor. 
Clad in head and body dress of striped 
dark mauve and palest heliotrope, with 
her handsome Eurasian face, hers was 
perhaps the most interesting personality 
in the whole of that interesting and strik- 
ing assembly. 


Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, was 
chosen by the executive committee round- 
the-world missionary, and Miss Denton 
of Kioto, Japan, was made resident mis- 
sionary for that country. It was resolved 
to employ a resident missionary in China, 
another in the Straits Settlements, and 
four on the Continent of Europe, namely, 
Miss Ackermann, Mrs. Andrew, Dr. 
Bushnell, and Miss Alice Palmer. It was 
decided to give special attention to 
organizing the society in Ireland in the 
next two years, and it was stated that 
Miss Ackermann proposes a summer trip 
to Iceland for the purpose of increasing 
the knowledge of the White Ribbon work 
introduced there by the Countess Wedel 
Jarisberg and her associate, Miss Esmarck 
of Christiania, Norway. 


The president’s address closed with 
these eloquent words: 

For to me who have no home, and never 
shall have in this world, the fulness of 
the Gospel bubbles up from the brimming 
chalice of the homes of other women the 
wide world through. They are life’s liv- 
ing springs that turn the arid waste to 
fragrant meadow land. And I believe the 
mother-heart was given to poor humanity 
for purposes of wider blessing than we 
have dreamed as yet. It is deep and 
changeless as the tides of the sea, and no 
heart beats quite so close to God’s as hers, 
who through the sacrament of pain and 
danger alone can come into her kingdom, 
and whose face is the first one ever mir- 
rored in the celestial eyes of a little child. 
And we ‘New Women,” ‘Progressive 
Women,” ‘Radical Women,” if so it 
pleases any to call us, are devoted alto- 
gether to that ideal home which shall 
equalize the twain whom God hath joined 
together, and so empower the mother- 
heart, that it may work its sacred will in 
winning the stormy heart of man into the 
safe and blessed harbor where the holiest 
experiences that life can know shall mel- 
Jow and exalt the three-fold nature which 
is yet one in the unity of the spirit and 
the bond of peace—husband, and wife, 
and child. 

The Woman’s Signal says: 

London has taken’ seriously and 
generously the great woman’s gathering. 
The British mind always yields to earnest 
faith and practical effort the homage of re- 
spectful attention, even though its heart 
be far from the matter. The public 
crowded to the City Temple, Queen’s 
Hall. and Royal Albert Hai!, ana filled 
them to overflowing, and the press pub- 
lished the proceedings far and wide. 
Even the innovation of Woman’s Sunday, 
when 200 London pulpits were occupied 
by women speakers of many different 
lands, created no prejudice—rather an 
acquiescence that surprises, and is even 
surprised at itself. There is little doubt 
that the cause they represent, and whose 
interests they have in hand, is regarded 
everywhere as one in which they have a 
special right to be heard; and the quiet, 
self- possessed assumption of the right has 
done the rest. 

——_—_ -— ~@o_ - --—_—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PLYMOUTH 
COLON 





Plymouth Records, Page 158, Vol. 2. 
On the 2nd of January, 1710, there was 

A meting of the women of the Town 
Warned by Authorite to make Choyce of 
som of sd women of sd town for Midwives 
& after they had given in their votes The 
lot fell on those following (viz) 

Lidiah Rider 

Judith ffaunce 

Susannah Coole 

& Anna Stirtevant. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


In looking over the Plymouth, Mass., 
records, I found the above, which may be 
of interest to you, as showing the status 
of matters and things at that date. (It is 
probably the earliest instance of woman 
suffrage in this country.) 

LoRiIné W. PUFFER. 

Brockton, Mass. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ADELAIDE IpE, daughter of the 
chief justice of Samoa, is now in Chicago. 
She has written an article on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which will appear soon in the 
Youth's Companion. 


Mrs. Maup Howe EL.LiorTtT, who has 
just returned from Rome, Italy, and is 
visiting her mother at Newport, is to give 
lectures and readings in Newport this sea- 
son at private houses. 


Miss MARY BARTELME, of the Chicago 
bar, has just clored a course of sixteen 
lectures upon Medical Jurisprudence in 
the Woman’s Medical College of the 
Northwestern University. 


Mrs. F. W. VANDERBILT has contributed 
$5 000, in addition to $3,000 given by her 
some time since, for an operating-room at 
the Newport Hospital. This amount prac- 
tically covers the cost of the new operat- 
ing-room, now nearly ready for occupancy. 


Mrs. HENROTIN, of Chicago, president 
of the General Federation of the Women’s 
Clubs, will have a paper on ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Value of Women’s Clubs” at the 
Pan-American Congress of Religion and 
Education,which opened at Toronto, Ont., 
on July 18. 


Mrs. JULIA WaRD HOwE presides over 
the fortnightly meetings of the Town and 
Country Club of Newport. Their first 
meeting of the present season was held at 
the house of Mrs. William B. Rogers, 
when Professor Drown, of the Institute of 
Technology, read a most interesting paper 
on ‘'The results of an investigation of the 
air we breathe.” 

Miss HARRIET COLFAX, a cousin of the 
late Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, has 
charge of the lighthouse at Michigan City, 
Mich. When she was appointed the lights 
were of lard oil, and it was her nightly 
duty to pick her way along a wet and 
slippery causeway, often in the teeth of a 
heavy gale or when the rain and hail were 
descending in torrents. After reaching 
the end of the causeway she had to climb 
up a slippery ladder and light the lamps. 
At midnight it was her duty to refill 
them. 


Rev. HARRIETTA G. MOORE, of Spring- 
field,O., last week, at the convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist church, which is enlisted for 
good citizenship, made one of the most 
impressive addresses. Her subject was 
‘What American Citizenship Should 
Mean.” She presented a high ideal of 
citizenship loyal to the highest ethical 
standard, and declared that ‘‘American 
citizenship means a citizenship of brains 
and character, not of sex. A well-endowed 
woman should be as free and valuable a 
citizen as a man equally well endowed.” 


Mrs. Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL lately 
contributed to the women’s ecition of a 
paper in Brockp ort, N. Y., an able article 
on equal suffrage. After sketching the 
work of the pioneers in the movement, she 
continued: ‘‘With such good company, 
it is well to join the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Do not believe the lie that 
these daughters will break up homes. 
They will make homes more sacred and 
enduring. Do not think men and women 
will cease to love when women are free. 
The old love story will go on as long as 
the great world-clock ticks time away. 
Who would have the sentiment and beauty 
of our lives taken away? Men will love 
the women of the coming centuries better, 
because women will be nobler, and nobler 
women will inspire stronger and more 
lasting love.” 

GERTIE ANDERSON, an eight-year old 
girl, of Grand Rapids, Minn., on July 16, 
flagged a passenger train which was 
rushing to certain destruction, and thereby 
saved 22 lives. Along the line of the road 
are several lakes. Gertie was picking 
berries beside the track when a special 
train passed. The train had not gone on 
over an eighth of a mile when 200 feet of 
the track sank out of sight in 28 feet of 
water. The regular passenger train was 
due, and the child realized that something 
must be done. She ran down the road 
waving her little sunbonnet as the engine 
came around the curve. The engineer 
saw the signal and halted the train not 
30 feet from the lake. Had the signal to 
stop not been given, the whole train would 
have gone to the bottom. Not a person 
would have escaped, as it would have been 
impossible to bave struggled to the sur- 
face through the roots and moss. A sub- 
stantial purse was made up for the child, 
who was so frightened when the danger 
was passed that she had to be carried 
home. 
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WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED IN KANSAS 
CITIES, 





On July 4 the Kansas State Temperance 
Convention met in Topeka to adopt plans 
for the better enforcement of the Prohibi-. 
tory Law in Kansas, more especially in 
cities of the first-class where all police 
power is lodged by law in the governor 
and the police commissioners selected by 
him. 

In such matters the women of Kansas 
have no voice or vote. The system is a 
total failure in Leavenworth and most of 
the other of the first-class cities. Hon. 
Albert H. Horton, formerly chief justice, 
was invited to address the Convention, 
but professional engagements called him 
away from the city. But he addressed a 
letter to Hon. J. B. McAfee, the president 
of the Temperance Society, giving briefly 
his views about the police control of 
cities of the first class. It contained so 
much plain common sense, applicable to 
every State. that we publish it in full: 

TOPEKA, JULY 3, 1895 

Hon. J. B. MCAFEE. 

My Dear Sir and Friend: When the 
Metropolitan Police Law was first pre- 
sented in Kansas, I was earnestly in favor 
of its adoption by the Legislature, be- 
lieving that under its provisions the 
criminal statutes might be more strictly 
enforced in our cities than otherwise. 
Unfortunately, this has not been accom- 
plished in Leavenworth and other cities 
of the first class. If | am correctly in- 
formed, ever since the adoption of the 
prohibitory law, open saloons have existed 
in some of the cities of this State. I 
know that Col. John A. Martin, when 
governor, appointed for Leavenworth such 

olice commissioners as Col. Abernathy, 
Mr. Fairchild and others favorable to the 
strict enforcement of the law. These 
men were not only good temperance men, 
but able and efficient officers. ‘They at- 
tempted to enforce to the fullest extent 
the law in their city, but owing to public 
sentiment against it, and the neglect of 
county officials to co-operate with them, 
they were unsuccessful. I believe Col. 
Abernathy resigned in disgust, because 
he would not hold a position he could not 
satisfactorily fill. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, who has given 
a long life to good work for temperance 
and woman suffrage, said to me, some 
months +go, that she believed if home 
rule could prevail in the larger cities of the 
State, now that the women of Kansas were 
granted municipal suffrage, there would be 
such an arousement in the cities over the 
enforcement of the liquor law that the 
women would succeed where the men 
had failed. There are sufficient women 
voters in Leavenworth, who would vote 
for temperance measures and men, to 
control the liquor traffic better than has 
ever been done. The experiment ought 
to be tried. Perhaps it would not accom- 
plish as much as I think; but even if the 
city cflicials elected by the women of 
Leavenworth and other cities were unsuc- 
cessful in enforcing the law, their failure 
so to do would not be more complete than 
that of the police commissioners. 

At present, the women of the cities of 
the first class are denied all participation 
in the control of the police departments 
of their cities, and therefore have very 
little inducement to vote at city elections. 
The mayors and councilmen of cities of 
the first class have no authority to sup- 
press open saloons, disorderly houses 
or gambling hells. These are matters 
in which the women should be entitled to 
speak at the polls. The Metropolitan 
Police Law denies to them any opportun- 
itv, by their votes or the election of 
cflicers, to enforce the provisions of the 
atatutes against these crimes. 

That the people of the State have been 
greatly disappointed in the successful 
operation of this law cannot be denied, 
but it is not strange that it does not work 
successfully. One-half of the voters of 
the cities of the first class have no voice 
whatever in the selection of police com- 
missioners, and these voters (I refer to 
the women) are more vitally interested 
in the proper control of cities than any 
other class. To expect the government 
of a city to be operated wisely and 
efficiently, when one-half the voters are 
denied all participation in the control of 
the police department, is not only a denial 
of self-government, but it is to expect 
that one-half of the voters ar2 wiser than 
the whole. Give the women a chance in 
Leavenworth and other such cities, and a 
revolution will speedily occur. The moral 
forces will come to the front, and good 
government will not only be established 
but maintained. 

As the women in the cities of the first 
class are wholly ignored in police matt+rs, 
much of the interest of the women of the 
State in municipal affairs is rendered 
nugatory. I would like to see the women 
of the cities of the first class have a chance 
to elect officers to enforce our laws. The 
men have tried it in Leavenworth and 
other cities, and have utterly failed. The 
women can do no worse. I believe they 
could do better. I have more confidence, 
I think, than you have, in the ability, the 
earnestness and the willingness of the 
women voters to select pure and clean 
men to oflice, and when elected, I believe 
such officials will fearlessly discharge 
their duties. I will say frankly that I 
prefer local option in Leavenworth, rather 
than the condition of affairs now existing 
in that city, and which has always existed 
since the adoption of the prohibitory law. 

At present, if I am correctly informed, 
under the direction of the police commis- 
sioners appointed by the governor, per- 
mits are issued in violations of law for the 
carrying on of saloons, disorderly houses 
and gambling places. Thereby the State 
compounds, through its officials, mis- 
demeanors and other crimes. Officials 
not only wink at violation of law, but 
actually favor such violations, and receive 








money in payment therefor. Such a sys- The municipal bill did not get a vote. | leaflet ‘‘Nine Answers to One Question,” | methods of furnishing a schoolroom. As 


tem not only demoralizes the public ser- 
vice, frees the violators of law from al 
punishment, but breeds contempt for 
public authority and paves the way for 
the disregard of all laws. 
not only favors anarchy, but provokes 
anarchy. 

Governor Morrill has been viciously and 


unjustly assailed because he remarked | 


that ‘it was difficult to enforce the laws 


| 


Such a system | 


of the State against public sentiment.” | 


Unfortunately, his statement is too true. 
In Topeka the Metropolitan Police Sys- 
tem operates superbly. 


We have most | 


excellent commissioners, and the public | 


sentiment of the city upholds these com- 
missioners in a faithful discharge of their 
duties. If the same public sentiment 
prevailed in all the cities of the State, the 
governor would have no trouble in strictly 
enforcing the laws, but such is not the 
case. Instead of criticising the governor, 
the temperance people should be more 
active in temperance work, and in educa- 
ting the people, young and old, along the 
lines favoring the enforcement of al! laws. 
Loyalty to law is the paramount duty of 
every citizen. That duty should be taught 
avd upheld up n every occasion. Since 
the adoption of the prohibitory law, there 
have not been the same measures and 
means adopted to arouse the people in 
favor of temperance and the taking of 
total abstinence pledges as formerly. The 
temperance people have relied too much 
upon the efficiency of the law and too little 
upon educating the people upon its strict 
enforcement. This will not do. Iam in 
favor of the strict enforcement of every 
statute of the State. If a law is a good 
one, the better it is enforced the better 
for the people. If a law is a bad one, 
then, in the language of General Grant, 
“The more strictly it is enforced, the 
sooner it will be repealed.” I am for 
temperance and temperance measures at 
all times and under all circumstances. 1 
trust you will plan and adopt such meas- 
ures in the convention to morrow, that 
not an open saloon or secret joint will 
exist in Leavenworth or any other city of 
this State; but | have little faith, if you 
rely solely upon the Metropolitan Police 
Law. it has proven in some places a 
broken reed to lean upon. 
ALBERT H. Horton. 


STATE CORRESPOND ENCE 


OUR CONNECTICUT LETTER. 


HARTFORD, JULY 3, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journa:: 

Connecticut women are no longer wait- 
ing. 

The bill for municipal suffrage passed 
the House by a good majority. Hon. Geo. 
M. Gunn, chairman of the suffrage com- 
mittee, made a magnificent plea for the 
passage of the bill. He was not a 
suffragist at the beginning of the session, 
and his chairmanship of this particular 
committee was given him as a huge joke: 
The arguments which he has heard during 
the hearings have appealed to him, and 
caused him to realize the justice of our 
cause. In his address he stated that it 
was not so much a question of ‘‘woman’s 
rights” as of man’s needs. Mr. Gunn is 
a keen lawyer, a magnetic speaker, and 
a logical thinker. He now stands com- 
mitted to full suffrage, and is a valuabie 
addition to our ranks. The women of the 
State are under great obligation to 
Speaker Fessenden for giving Mr. Gunn 
the chairmanship of the Suflrage Com- 
mittee. 

Judge E. M. Warner, of Putnam, made 
a telling speech in behalf of the municipal 
suffrage bill. All through the session he 
has stood for right and justice. All re- 
forms which would make for the uplift of 
humanity and the betterment of our 
citizenship have found in him a warm 
friend. He has made many addresses 
during the last six months, which will be 


gratefully remembered by that power of | 


our Civilization, ‘‘the great minority,” the 
reformers. Messrs. Newton, of New 
Haven; Clark, of Haddam; Middleton, 
of Enfield, and Mitchell, of Southbury, 








were among others who spoke for the | 


municipal bill. 


There was a bill before the committee 


to repeal the present school law. In ad- 
dition to those mentioned above, 
Williams, of Glastonbury, and Mr. Judson, 


of Stratford, spoke in favor of keeping 


Mr. | 


the present law on the statute books. | 
The bill for repeal was introduced by Mr. | 


Hall, of Waterbury, who urged the 
thread-bare argument that the women 
did not want to vote, even on school 
matters. Judge Conell, of Waterbury, 
also spoke in favor of repeal. 


s | 
His re- 


marks were a surprise to those who have | 


followed his record in the House. 


He has | 


been conspicuous through the session for | 


his fairness, ability and justice, and has 


more than once risen above partisanship | 


to patriotism. His argument was based 
on the fact—as ‘he stated it—that politics 
were 80 bad, and he didn’t want to degrade 
the women. Judge Conell has not learned 
to make a first-class speech when he has 
nothing to say. The House voted not to 
repeal the school suffrage law, and also 
voted to give women the right to vote on 
municipal affairs. 

But the Senate! Only those of your 
readers who live in Connecticut can ap- 
preciate the meaning of that exclamation 
point. There are twenty-three Republi 
cans and one Democrat in the Senate. 





The bill to repeal the school law received 
six votes for and seventeen 


the question being, ‘‘Why do you want a 


Those who voted to repeal were Senators | The answers are: 


Birge, Webster, Dayton, Lee, Marigold | 


and Bernd. Senator 


giving as his reason that more women | No. 2. 


voted the Democratic ticket than the 
Republican ticket in a recent election, 
and as a Republican he desired the 
law repealed. Other senators who voted 
for repeal had privately given the same 
reason. After the rejection of the bill to 
repeal, Senator Chandler moved to re- 
consider. He is reported to have said 
that no good Republican could stand by 
such a law. 
consider, only Senator Chandler voting 
aye. 


It is interesting to review the action of | 


j absent. Senator Birge spoke for repeal, | 


The Senate refused to re | 


the senators on the measures for which | 


the women have been particularly active. 
Senator Birge voted to raise the age of 
protection for girls to 18, but voted 
against municipal suffrage and against 
retaining the school franchise. Senator 
Gates voted for the 18 limit; for school 
suffrage and against municipal suffrage. 
Senator Marigold voted for the 18 limit; 
and against the municipal bill and against 
retaining school suffrage. Senator Little 
voted for the 18 year bill, for school 
franchise, and against municipal suffrage. 
Senator Fuller algo stood for protecting 
girls until they were 18, for the present 
school law and agsinst municipal suf- 
frage. 

The Connecticut Senate of 1895 has 
been a problem, which future action may 
solve. Every Connecticut citizen has his 
theory, but not every one is saying what 
he thinks. 

The action of the General Assembly 
leaves school suffrage on the statute 
books, but no advance has been made. A 
bill was passed limiting registration for 
women to within five days of election. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club has 
adjourned until September. It will hold 
its meetings in the evening hereafter, and 
early in the fall four papers will be pre- 
sented, reviewing the formation and 
growth of the Republican, Democratic, 
Prohibition and Populist parties, and their 
attitude on suffrage. Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins will prepare the paper on the Re- 
publican party ; Mrs. Josephine M. Bissell, 
the Democratic party ; Mrs. Kendrick, the 
Prohibition party, and Mrs. L. D. Bacon, 
the president of the Club, will speak for 
the Populist party. The Club will 
probably take up the Course of Study 
recommended by the National American 
Association. The following is an original 
poem, written by Mrs. Emily ©. Kimball 
and read by her at the Memorial service 
of the Hartford Equal Rights Club, a 


report of which appeared in the JOURNAL | 


last week: 


The nation’s decoration day 
Has come and gone. The spring’s fair blooms 
And early summer's brightest flowers 
Were gently !aid on soldier tombs 
Our Union saved! Glad freedom gained 
Has been the great historic word 
For decades three, our loyal hearts 
Have thus with memories been stirred. 
Cherished be these; but when we look 
With hearts aflame and life’s work scan, 
Are there no unions more to save? 
Do we see woman free as man? 


Though ‘‘woman’s cause is counted man’s”’ 
By seer and singer, yet her right 
ls scouted by vast, stupid clans 
Unwakened from the O!d World’s night. 
One-half the nation’s adult force 
Is not applied! And what surprise 
Of prob/ems solved, of light revealed 
Will come when all bave open eyes 
And see that woman is one half 
The unit, man, and guarantee 
Her equal rights, nation and State, 
As nature means? So let it be! 


The wars are many earth has seen 

That were not waged with shot and shell; 
In these brave generals have led 

And women soldiers fought as well. 
Many have fallen in this strife, 

Lain lowly with the lowest slain, 
Their slaughter been a sacrifice 

That left on earth how great a stain! 
Their graves are found beneath the shade 

Of city spires - by waysides lone, 
In churchyards drear, unvisited 

They sleep where winds alone bemoan. 


And, as the nation fosters faith 

And sentiment, for future need, 
By decorating soldier graves 

With flowers from garden, wood and mead, 
So let us women consecrate 

With love and tenderness our day 
To all who have not only fought 

But wrought and sought in some brave way 
To elevate our race; unite 

In truer bonds, women and men, 
And all the higher unions save 

By intellect, by voice and pen. 
Let us bring lilies, pure and white, 

From garden, forest and sweet fields; 
With busy hands let us entwine 

All the bright growth the summer yields. 
With tender heart and reverent step, 

To peaceful graves, neglected long, 
We'll near our floral offerings 

With grateful thought, with prayer and song. 
Leave them with hope to speed the day 

When unified in whole, not part,— 
Our decoration day shall be 

One with the nation’s heart to heart. 


The women of New Haven are becom- 
ing aroused to secure a larger registra. 
tion. They have organized and appointed 
committees to canvass the city by wards. 
Their work for the present is confined to 
the school question, as, in common with 
the other women of the State, that is the 
only question npon which they can ex- 
press themselves at the ballotbox. They 
have published and freely distributed a 


No. 1. 


schools to have the advantage of her co- 

operation. 

Because it is supremely her 

province. 
Ne. 3. 





Because the Legislature of our 
State, recognizing this, has given her the 
| right to be there. 
| No. 4. Because the Legislatures of 
| other States. and the Mayors of other 
| cities, preceding us, have recognized that 
| right, and have put her there, to their im- 
mense acknowledged benefit, and as profit- 
able examples to others. 

No. 5. We want her there to help 
| carry on—in the most approved manner— 
| the education of her children. What home 
| is strong without the dual oversight and 
government of both parents? And what is 
the school but a larger family, demanding 
|even more largely, and at an age when 
| this is most necessary, the protection and 
untiring solicitude of a womanly in- 
fluence? 

No.6 We want her there to represent 
us; to represent more than half of the 
daily school attendance; and at a ratio of 
400, quite 7-8 of the teachers. 

No.7. We want her there because she 


economic work, for refining work. 

No. 8. Because not only can she be of 
great assistance in the accomplishment of 
all that is within your scope, but she can 
help you to forward much that you can- 
not perfect without her. 

No.9 And, finally, we want a woman 
on the Board of Education in this city 
because we know that you will have cause 
to thank us for her, when the future of 
our school system is established so that 
we stand with and not behind those who 
are now profiting by careful school house- 
keeping. 

The school elections occur in Septem- 
ber, and the New Haven women are mak 
ing politics their summer recreation. 
They have established headquarters at 
320 Temple Street, where a member of 
the executive committee can be found 
every Wednesday afternoon. The New 
Haven press is giving space freely, and 
the bright women are using that space 
to excellent advantage. New Haven is a 
very conservative city, and not quickly 
responsive to new ideas, but, Jike all such 
communities, when the new ideas are well 
rooted, they grow steadily. 

The Meriden Political Equality Club 
had Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, of New 
London, speak on school matters recently. 
Mrs. Fenner is a bright, easy speaker, and 
always pleases an audience. She is the 
State Superintendent of Franchise of the 
Connecticut W. C. T. U., and a mem- 
ber of the State Suffrage Association’s 
Executive Committee. The Meriden Club 
has a good membership, and is steadily 
working for good in the community. 

The Political Equality Society of 
Southington held its June meeting in 
Plantsville, which is a part of Southing- 
ton, and furnishes part of the membership 
of the Club. Mr. Albert Candlin, the 
superintendent of schools in the town, 
read a fine paper entitled, ‘‘Ought Women 
to take Part in Educational Affairs?’ A 
spirited discussion followed. ‘There were 
many present, not members, who took 
part in the discussion. This Society, the 
youngest of the State, has sent an invita- 
tion to the State Association to hold its 
annual convention next October in South- 
ington. The invitation will probably be 
accepted. This club also has adjourned 
until September. 

The Equal Rights Club of Willimantic 


talk by Mr. Melony, reviewing the history 
of the legal position of Connecticut 
women from the foundation of the 
Commonwealth to the present time. 


announced topic of the evening, he drew 





question by stating that, while he believed 
the principle was right in the abstract, he 
doubted the expediency of introducing so 
large an element on the voting list, for 
the reason that nobody knew where it 
would land. If, he added, the Republicans 
were sure the women would be solidly 


listened to a concise but comprehensive | 


We want a woman on the Board | 
Lounsbury was of Education, because we wish our 


women come into the management of 


against. | woman on the Board of Education?” | school affairs, this spirit will be the rule, 


| among them, and improvement will be 
seen in better facilities for the teachers 
a nd better accommodations for the pupils 
resulting in better citizenship for the 
State. 

| There were recently published in one 
of the Hartford dailies the following re- 
ports of cases in the police court. Both 
cases were On the same docket: 

Edward McIntosh, who claimed to be a 
university man, was fined $10 for taking 
improper liberties with a little girl on 
Pearl Street. 


John Harrington was arrested by 
Officer Hogaboom for sleeping in a 
‘freight car. He was fined $15 and sent 


is eminently fitted for detail work, for | 





At | 
the close of Mr. Melony’s remarks on the | 


to jail for thirty days. 

Think of it, ye women who have all 
the rights you want! Fifteen dollars and 
imprisonment for sleeping in a freight 
car; ten dollars for trving to ruin a child, 
and the offender set at liberty to do the 
same thing over! And we have heard 
repeatedly from our legislators this 
winter that women were protected now, 
that they were better protected than they 
would be by the ballot! And they (the 
legislators) think we believe it! Oae of 
the senators stated on the floor of the 
Senate, speaking on the ‘‘age of consent” 
bill then pending, that the men who were 
conducting a case of this nature were 
‘‘seriously handicapped” by their chivalry. 
But then, we have heard some wonderful 
statements from the members of our 
General Assembly. 

Some of the suffragists of the State are 
doing effective advertising. They have 
secured yellow labels, two inches long by 
one inch wide, bearing the legend: 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women. 

? ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

One of these labels is pasted over the flap 
of each envelope, which encloses a letter 
sent to friend or foe, either for business 
or pleasure. When a large number of 
these have been circulated, others will be 
secured with a different sentiment. By 
this means, our suffrage ideas will perme- 
ate the State pretty thoroughly, perhaps 
we shall convert all of Uncle Sam’s em- 
ployees in Connecticut. ‘The idea is not 
copyrighted, and as it is a good thing we 
hope other suffragists will push it along. 
ELLA B. KENDRICK. 
+o 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCU, CAL 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual election of the California 
Woman Suffrage Educational Association 
(incorporated), held in San Francisco, 
July 2, was of unusual interest. As the 
constitutional amendment to enfranchise 
women, is to be submitted to the people 
at the next general election of 1896, the 
suflragists realized the importance of 
a careful selection of different women to 
carry out the immense work to be done 
during the coming year. 

We have had with us, since May 20th, 
Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw. 
Speaking almost daily and nightly to 
crowded houses, they have done a wonder- 
ful work in rousing the people to intense 
enthusiasm on the suffrage question and 
have not only made hundreds of converts, 
but have aroused the inactive believers to 
a sense of their moral obligation to work 
in support of their belief. 

When the call for the election of officers 
was made, and a statement added that 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw would be 
present, the result was a large local at- 
tendance of several hundred persons. 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, as president, 


» JULY 5, 1895. 


| opened the meeting with an eloquent 


out an animated discussion of the suffrage | 


with them, they would grant them the | 
ballot, or if the Democrats could be as- | 


sured that the women would cast their 


votes with them, that party would con- 


fer the same favor. 

Mrs. Robinson said she regarded that 
statement as the strongest argument she 
had ever heard advanced for suffrage. 
She had always been glad to note that the 


| women had disregarded party lines, and 


| in casting their ballots had been governed 


solely by the merit and efficiency of the 
candidate. Mrs. Bennett, the president 
of the Club, strongly asserted a belief in 
her right to ‘‘scratch,” and insinuated 
that it was an art in which the men were 
not unpracticed. Mrs. Hamlin, Mrs. 


the discussion. 

Mrs. Addie S. Hale, who is a member 
of the school committee in her town So. 
Glastonbury, will 


have so aroused her that she is spending 
considerable time investigating the best 





methods of teaching; as well as the best 


King and Miss Tingley also took part in | 


school for teachers, at Norwich, this | 
month. Her duties on the committee | 


attend the summer | 


| 
| 


address and a resumé of the very im- 
portant work done at the last session of 
the Legislature. 

The first special business of the meeting 
was amending the Constitution of the 
Association, which was done by adopting 
the Constitution of the National American 
Suffrage Association, with a few changes 
to make it conform locally and to the 
papers of incorporation. The following 
officers were then elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Mrs. A. A. Sargent. 

Vice-Presidents—Gen. John Bidwell, 
Chicago; Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, 
San Francisco, and Mrs. J. Spaulding, 
Los Angeles. 

Cor. Secretary—Mrs. Geo. Oulton, San 
Francisco. 

Rec. Secretary—Mrs. Hester A. Har- 
land, San Francisco. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Knox Goodrich of San 
Jose. 

Auditors—Mrs. John F. Swift, San 
Francisco, Mrs. Loyd Baldwin, Oakland. 

A board of directors was also elected. 
A large mass meeting was held in the 
evening, and eloquent addresses made by 
Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. 
Blinn and Mrs. Sargent. 

At a meeting of the directors held at 
the home of the president Mrs. A. A. 
Sargent, July 3, committees were formed 
on programme, petitions, press, and 
legislature; selections being made from 
the various sections of the State, Mrs. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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TWENTY DOLLARS FOR YEARS OF TOIL. 





She was a tall, spare woman, sallow of 
color, lusterless of eye, with stooping 
shoulders, and hard, gnarled hands. For 
forty years she had been the wife of the 
man who sat beside her in the lawyer’s 
office, and those forty years had been 
spent in the hard manual labor, the peren- 
nial baking and brewing, the almost cease- 
less round of toil that belongs to the lot 
of farmers’ wives. 

Their joint home had been a small acre- 
age of land in western Pennsylvania, 
which had been hardly reclaimed from 
the wilderness. but which now, in the 
light of some recent coal findings, had 
become a valuable and salable property. 
It was to execute such a deed of sale that 
the two had come to the attorney’s office, 
and they waited passively and quietly 
while the lawyer’s clerk prepared it. 

Presently it was ready, and, true to the 
custom of their married life, it was 
‘*father” who first took the pen and. with 
much labor and pains, produced his signa- 
ture. 

Then ‘‘mother’ was asked to put her 
name on the proper line, and a place was 
made for her at the office desk. But she 
did not move. Her hands fumbled ner 
vously, and she cleared her throat with 
some choking emotion. 

‘‘Before I sign that paper,’’ she said’ 
and her voice grew steady and firm, ‘‘I 
want to know what my share is to be. 
I’ve worked as hard as father all these 
years on the farm, and I’ve pinched and 
managed and earned whatever’s to be paid 
for it as much as he, and I want a set sum 
that’s all mine, and that I can hold in my 
own hands and have belong to me alone.” 

Husband and lawyer were both amazed 
at this outburst; but her manner indicated 
80 much resolution behind it that the legal 
man proposed at once not to combat her, 
but to accede to her request. In a con- 
ciliatory speech he acknowledged the rea- 
sonableness of her demand, and wished to 
know what she would consider a fair 
estimate of her share, her husband sitting 
by dazed and speechless at this most un- 
expected turn of affairs. 

The woman did not hesitate. 

‘*T thought of that, too,” she said. ‘'It’s 
been forty years. a good forty years, for 
we took the farm in the fall, and this is 
spring, and it seems to me—”’ her voice 
broke a little at this critical moment, ‘‘it 
seems to me,” she repeated, ‘‘as if I’d 
ought to have twenty dollars.” 

This is a true story of a recent happen- 
ing. —Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


—+o> — 
OMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO, 





A ice Thacher Post, in The New Earth, 
gives the following notes taken by her 
during a recent visit to Colorado. It isa 
good antidote for the unfavorable report 
of a “sporting man,’ Bat Masterson, 
lately published in the Boston Post: 


During a recent journey through Colo- 
rado my husband and [ naturally asked 
questions in regard to the practical work- 
ing of the suffrage recently granted to 
women of that State. 

To our first question, put to the Na- 
tional Single Tax Committeeman for 
Colorado, came promptly the answer: 

“It has dignified the suffrage.” 

Mr. Bucklin went on to say that the 
women had taken their duties very seri- 
ously; that they had attired themselves 
with care, and had made it the important 
business of that day. 

That they dressed themselves especially 
for the occasion was corroborated else- 
where, and it delighted me greatly. If 
women thought of the suffrage as a mas- 
culine function, in its exercise they would 
imitate men, and go to the polls in their 
everyday marketing gowns. But no, it is 
a feminine function and is to be exercised 
in feminine fashion. And when a woman 
has a serious decision to make or duty to 
eee. she dresses herself with care. 

herefore they put on their good clothes 
when they go to the polls. 

In most cases husbands and wives had 
gone together to the polls. 

And how were the polls? 

Orderly and clean. The party in power 
had not dared to have them otherwise, lest 
they should lose some of the women’s 
votes. They were in better condition than 
the post office. Loafers were kept away 
from them, and no drunkenness was to be 
seen upon the streets during the whole 
day. I had always maintained that if the 
polls were “not fit places for women” 
they could easily be made so, but it had 
not occurred to me that the mere fact of 
the woman’s having a vote would compel 
their cleansing. 

Had political differences caused any 
family dissensions? 

The idea was scouted. 

Did the women vote as their husbands 
voted ? 

Probably they usually did, but not in 
all cases. Two women told me with 
amusement that their husbands had never 
ask-d how they voted, and only knew by 
inference. Mr. Bucklin gave us a new 
idea. Suppose the wife does vote as her 
husband votes and without the exercise 
of individual opinion, that to a degree 
gives the man two votes. But those two 
votes represent the family idea in the 
State; and our committeeman holds that 
the vote of a married man, the head of a 
family is likely to be worth more to the 
community than the vote of the irrespon- 
sible bachelor—the incomplete man—so 
that it is not a bad idea to have it some- 
times counted for more. 
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Where the women’s votes did tell, as 
such, was very naturally and properly in 
matters of communal housekeeping, as in a 
city which had been overridden by a mono- 
polistic alkaline water company, where 
the women voted overwhelmingly for a 
pure mountain-water supply. 

These answers, coming from different 
people, were corroborated in whole or in 
part by the answers of others elsewhere 
in the State. | was told that the strongest 


advocacy of the extension of the suffrage | 


had been in Denver. In Leadville the suf 
frage had not been particularly desired 
by many of the women, but having ar- 
rived, it was treated as a duty not to be 
shirk-d. In another city the wife of an 
old-time Single Tax man expressed her 
present interest in the Single ['ax, and her 
intention to master its principles. Form- 
erly she had thought of it as a question of 
taxation that could not concern her, but 
now that she had a vote she must under- 
stand questions of taxation. 

In an evening gathering of men and 
women in a Colorado city it gave me a 
queer, injured feeling to have it suddenly 
pointed out to me that [ was the only per- 
son in the room who had no right to vote. 
I had never happened to have this feeling 
when [ had been alone with men, I sup- 
pose because I had known that some time 
the franchise would also come to women. 
But it had come to these women, and not 
yet to me, and I felt a queer, laughable 
sense of loneliness. We spoke of it, and 
the other women present admitted that it 
would be hard for them to move into other 
States and find themseives once more dis- 
frauchised; there would be a bitterness 
about it, as of a loss of life. 

ALICE THACHER Post. 


- a 


CONGRESSMAN MORSE COMMENDS 
WOMEN. 


On Good Citizenship Day, at the recent 
Christian Endeavor Convention, in Bos- 
ton, Hon. Elijah A. Moree, M. C., of 
Massachusetts, was the principal speaker, 
at Mechanics’ Hall, Saturday morning, 
July 13. In the course of his address, 
which evoked tremendous applause, he 


spoke in strong commendation of the | 


w.c. T. U., as follows: 


Another enemy of good citizenship in 
every land is the saloou curse, an enemy 
of God and man. That awful maelstrom 
that destroys the body and thesoul! You 
are told that there are millions in it, and 
you are asked by what authority do you | 
demand its surrender. I will auswer for 
you: In the name of God aud humanity. | 
Of all the engines that the devil ever ia- 
vented to destroy the bodies and souls of 
men, to destroy the peace of families, and 
to debauch and degrade the citizen, the 
saloon curse beats ail. Our cause is the 
cause of God; we have a captain that | 
never lost a battle, and our final triumph 
over this enemy of God and man is as- 
sured. A hopeful sign of the time is the 
immense polyglot petition, praying the | 
nations, monarchs, legislatures and rulers 
of the earth to suppress the opium and 
drink curse. ‘This great petition was pre- 
sented to our government last winter. Lt 
is now in Engiand. It bears the signature 
of 1,150,000 persons, and the uames of 
societies with an aggregate membership 
of over 7,000,000; and is signed in fifty | 
tongues, dialects and languages. All | 
honor to the W. C. I’. U., all honor to 
Lady Somerset, who has championed this 
cause in England; and ali honor to Miss 
Frances Willard, Mary Clement Leavitt 
Mary A. Livermvure, and Mrs. Mary Hunt, | 
our American champions. 


The Boston Journal says of this incident 
of the great convention : 


Mr. Morse aroused the convention toa 
remarkable state of enthusiasm, When he 
mentioned Lady Somerset there was hand- 
clapping. Miss Willard’s name was given 
a cheer, but when he mentioned Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mr. Morse almost had 
to stop his ears for a moment. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS IN INDIANA. 

Indiana is to have a woman suffrage 
revival in several of her counties during 
July and August. As soon as Mrs. Gou- 
gar, president of the State Association, 
can give the time, it is intended to hold a 
convention in every one of the ninety-two 
counties in the State. Those already ap- 
pointed are: 


Carroll County, Delphi, July 18 and 19. 

White County, Chalmers, July 23 and 24. 

Wabash County, North Manchester, July 31 
and August 1. 

Noble County, Kendallville, August 2 and 3. 

Fountain County, West Lebanon, August 5. 

Tippecanoe County, Clark’s Hill, August 6, 7. 

Marshall County, Argos, August 15 and 16. 

Adams County, Decatur, Augast 17, 18, 19. 


Each Convention will begin with the 
evening of the first date, except West 
Lebanon, which holds but one day; first 
session, at 2 P. M.; with an address from | 
Mrs. Gougar on ‘‘The Property Rights of 
Married Women in Indiana.’ 
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MISS EVA BROWN, | 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
Among the young and bright women of | 
our city and State who have done credita- 
ble things, Miss Eva Brown, of Quincy, 
has lately compiled the Massachusetts 
statutes relating to temperance. This has | 
involved a great deal of work, as the laws 
have not been revised sinze 1882. At her 
suggestion, also, an important clause was 
added in the last temperance bill passed 
by the House and signed by the Governor. 


Henry H. Faxon, and her office is at 36 
Bromfield Street, Room 34. The work of 


Miss Brown is private secretary to Mr. | 


| him to Allah.” 





these clever young women is always 
| inspiring to us of lesser abilities, and it is 
| always interesting to read of them in THE 
| JOURNAL. 

Miss Brown is considered to be better 
| informed on laws relating to temperance 
| than any one else, and is an authority on 
this subject. Lawyers have praised her 
| work very highly. 

ANNA E. F. ANDERSON. 
Roslindale, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FAITHFUL HERDER. 


A dog in New Mexico, returning one 
evening with his sheep to the fold, dis- 
covered that his master was still in his 
shanty, and kept very quiet. The next 
evening, it was thesame. But, after pen- 
ning up the sheep, the dog smelled about 
the door, scratched, barked, and even 
howled, as he was getting very hungry; 
but his master did not move. 

| true to his appointed duty, went out with 
the sheep onthe third day ; but that night, 
when he drove the flock into their pen, 
the last one to attempt to get in became 
the victim of the dog’s appetite. This 
method of providing for his own wants 
became a part of the faithful dog’s daily 
duty. Every evening, the last sheep to 
try to enter the fold was seized by him, 
| and served for supper and breakfast and 
| dinner the following day. The ranch to 
| which the dog belonged was in a solitary 
| part of the territory, and out of the track 
| of travel or visitation. 
For two years from the time of the 
master’s death—as ascertained by data 
left by the latter—the faithful dog tended 
the flock commi:ted to his charge, and 
had fresh mutton for his supper every 
| night. The flock was not decimated by 
| this steady drain upon its resources. Oa 
the contrary, it increased in numbers; 
| and, when at the end of two years from 
' the time of the death of the proprietor 


the ranch was visited, and the remains of | 
| the owner were found, the dog was still | 


at his post of duty, jealously guarding his 
| flock, and driving them to the best pas- 
tures every day and to the fold at night, 
before which he slept, to keep the wild 








HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


| any address by writing to 


| 





The dog, | 





sheep-eaters of the plains at a civil dis- | 


tunce—Christian at Work. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Snoggs—Was it not disgraceful the way 


Smigg- snored in church to-day ? Stuggs— 
I should think it was. Why, he woke u3 


all 

He—Do you really think kissing is 
wicked? The New Woman—It is worse 
than wicked. It is insanitary.—Jndian-" 


apolis Journal, 


She—Tell me, when you were in the 
army were you cool in the hour of 


danger? He—Cool? [ actually shivered! | 
— Boston Transcript. 
An Arab, travelling across the desert 


with Mohammed one day, said, ‘‘I shall 
turn my camel loose to-night, and trust 
The wise prophet made 
answer, ‘-Friend, first tie thy camel; then 
trust him to Allah.”—Christian Citizen. 


At the last elections in Scotland, a rate- 
payer, after voting, continued to hang 
about the polling-booth. He was heard 
to say that he wished he had not voted so 
early. Questioned why, he replied, ‘Oh, 
because in the 
M'Naughton, but noo I’m only John.” 


Recently the Egyptologist, Brugsch 
Bey, was transporting a mummy, believed 
to be a Pharaoh, to Cairo. As he took 
the royal relic in a passenger car, he was 
naturally obliged to take a first-class 
ticket. At Cairo a duty was demanded. 
He referred the officials to the register ; 
but neither mummies nor Pharaohs were 
found on the dutiable list. *‘‘Well,’’ said 
the official, ‘‘we will enter this as ‘dried 
fish’ duty, three piastres.” 


A doctor ordered ‘‘an egg, daintily 
cooked, offered at intervals during the day 
to tempt the appetite.” On calling in 
next evening, however, he found his 
patient weak and languid, and asked 
what she had been eating. ‘‘Can’t get 
her to eat a thing,” declared the husband, 
‘though I’ve done my best. I cooked 


that egg for Sadie this morning, and I’ve | 


brought it to her every half-hour since, 
but she won’t even touch it.’’—Boston 
Home Journal. 








You cannot be well unless your blood 
is pure. 
with the best blood purifier, Hood’s Sar- 


| saparilla. 





May be had 
Excellent Summer Board. inthe omy 
home on the old Piumwpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, 4 lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 
Daily mail. Address MRs. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 





HE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE : 


Women’s Educational and nion desir 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264;Boylston Street. Boston. 





sune Habit Cured in 1. 


Mor 
to 20 days. No pay till cnred. 
OPIUM pa.4. STEPHENS. Lebanon.dn > 


morning I was Mr. | 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burs and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 

; which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston, 

For maps, torough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodation-, or further imfor 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 25) Washingt’ n 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause 





| P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M, 


Therefore purify your blood | 





‘New York and New England Railroad 


| 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready and for sale at W. B. CLARKE 8, 
340 Washington Street. Price $l. Or sent to 





THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newhbary Street, Boston. | 





| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


New Books, 


UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL, 


r, Gray's Quest. by Fraxcis H. UnpERWoop 
LL. D., suthor of *Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Buliders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75. 


"Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Ham 
ay By Etiza Netson Buair (Mra, Henry W. 

50. . 

Neighber Jackweood. By J.T. Trowsniper. New 
4nc revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter aud portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLD® Win: Low (Mrs. Ir- 
With notes. Cloth, 





DR. 


ire 
‘lair, 


ving Winslow). 


Two volumes, 
gilt top, 33.50. 


| Pecket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


| 

| 

Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. | 
Prepares for College, Scientitic Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
| 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, | 

| 


September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


qivatEnons COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO, Pb. D., Prestdent. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Trains leave Boston via , 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Klmira, Svracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Bulfalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 AM. Mail and Passenger. 


Williamstown, Troy, 





q 00 A M Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
* oth, to Troy and Saratoga. 
| Sundays only. Accommodations 
9.00 ALM. for Troy and Albany. 

Passenger accommodation, 
1.30 A.M. 

Daily. Fast Express. | 
3.00 PM. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 


Binghamton. 
Pacitic Express: 

A ol¥i, Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit, 


Lowest Kates of Fare Guaranteed, 


way Street, Boston, 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 





July Ist, 1895. 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Care,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. |Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W .R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 
4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and 2 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10,15 A.M. and 4,30 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 


of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


~NEW ENGLAND > 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Pamphlet. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 





| 
Inthe Saddle. 


MONEY 


New Kngland, Containing full deseription, key 


an‘ literary references. By M.A Wutcox, Professor 


of Zoology, Wellesley College, & cents net. 
Make.Way for the . Rev. Fis ° 
Deb sae King ev. FLavivs J. Broper 


A strong series of revival sermons, 


The Watch Fires of °76. By Samvurt Apame 
Dkakk, author of * Our Colonial’ Homes,” “Nooks 
ard Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
avout $1.25. 

THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 

The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Fveret T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Ilus- 
trated, $1 50. 

A continuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
ions in the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


By OLiver Optic, Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indian, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By Ou. VER Ortic, Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Sters of Patriot's Dav.. Lexington and 
encere. By Groroe J. Varney. Cloth. illustrated, 
ov cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o: hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19h of Aprii. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sorniz May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform +ith “Wee Lucy,” in the series enti 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” titled 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 


Reference Handbook of American History. 
By the Library Metnop. Fir Secondary Schools. 
Period of th: Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
EL&R. Sv cents, net. 

The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 

Reference "tandbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRAT. RY MET:OD. By CaRoLink W. TRAE. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—Re FERENCE Ha} DBROOK OF GREEK H1sTORY. 
These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 

their’clussrooms, have proved of such value that many 

educators bave desired them for use. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 

Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E, Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 

Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 

In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Doveias 
author of ‘Larry,’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,” 


By Sam WALTER Foes, 


“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 
Patience. A Series of Games with Cards 


Compiled 
by Epnan Db, Cueney. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish eer ark By Joun Har- 
1.50, 


RINGTON KEENE, Illustrated. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON, 
Real Estate 4x» 
Rental Agents. 


LOANED 


FOR 


| NVESTORS 


ON THE 


Best Farm Security, 


We have been in the Loan Business 
for Eight Years and have never made 
a bad loan. 


If you have money to loan in Eastern 
Kansas write to us. 


Reference, EUREKA BANK. 
Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD CO., 
KANSAS. 





A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to 8S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11446 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


THE GREAT CONVENTION. 


The greatest convention in the world’s 
history has just closed its sessions in the 
city of Boston. From first to last it has 
been a wonder and a phenomenal success. 
The weather has been fine for the most 
part, and the streets have been thronged 
with bright, cheery, well-dressed dele- 
gates to the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention. Their charming good- 
nature and beaming faces have cap- 
tured everybody, and the city has taken 
on a gracious urbanity which one wishes 
it might retain forever. There has been 
no smoking in the rear seats of the electric 
cars, when the young women Endeavorers 
have been in them, and no churlishness 
on the part of conductors and motormen 
when they have been deluged with ques- 
tions, and the delegates have wished to 
be left at unaccustomed places. 

Women have predominated ; and every- 
where, on the streets, and in the meetings, 
they have been on a perfect equality with 
men, who have been as delightful to meet 
as the women. Mingle with the crowd 
wherever you might, and your olfactories 
were not assaulted with the odor of to- 
bacco smoke, nor were you sickened by 
tobacco tainted breaths. From only cne 
source has complaint arisen concerning 
this Convention—‘the saloons have had 
no patronage from this crowd.” When a 
saloon-keeper hung out a placard, adver- 
tising ‘“‘Christian Endeavor Punch!” a 
policeman compelled its instan! with- 
drawal, assuring the proprietor that ‘‘if 
he didn’t show more decency, he wouldn't 
get a license another year.” 

Never were there such thorough and 
persistent sight-seers as these young dele- 
gates. Every moment, when released 
from the business of the Convention, has 
been given to huuting out the historic 
localities of our old city. Note book in 
hand, and with materials for taking im- 
pressions of inscriptions, they have ex- 
plored the Old South, the North Church, 
Faneuil Hall, King’s Chapel, the Granary 
Burying Ground, Copp’s Hill, Boston 
Stone, Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington, 
and whatever other localities are famous 
in revolutionary history. The people of 
Boston have learned something concern- 
ing the historic landmarks of their own 
city through these delegates, and for the 
firet time in the lives of most of them, 
have had an opportunity to pass within 
the gates of the Granary Burying Ground. 
For these gates are locked as securely 
from year’s end to year’s end, as if there 
were danger that the noble dead buried 
there, might migrate to some other ceme- 
tery. 

The two immense tents on the Common, 
and Mechanics’ Hall have been packed to 
their utmost every morning and evening 
by audiences of ten thousand or more, 
while thousands have waited patiently on 
the outside, hoping for a vacancy, and 
trying to hear. The speakers have been 
able men, and sometimes women, from all 
parts of the world, who know how to talk 
briefly and forcibly, their words coming 
like shot, and hitting something every 
time. The singing was prodigious. Its 
mighty volume drowned cornets, trum- 
pets and trombones, and deafened one, if 
in the midst of it. But removed a little 
distance it was as inspiring as the song of 
soldiers on a march, and reminded one of 
it. . 

Sitting on the platform of Tent Willis- 
ton, I happened to glance at my next 
neighbor, and saw that his badge denoted 
him from California. Just beyond was 
another delegate from Australia, — then 
another from South Dakota, — another 
from Alaska,—then a lady from Constan 
tinople,—and then others from Burmah, 
Persia, Scotland, Japan. It was an inter- 
national Convention indeed, representing 
a membership of 3,000,000. Dr. Clark, 
the marvellous president of this immense 
body, opened the meeting with a question : 
—**Will the ladies object to removing 
their hats during the service?’ And off 
went every hat and bonnet from the heads 
cf four or five thousand women, regardless 
of the fact that they were gotten up 
expressly for this occasion, and there they 
gat uncovered, as if unaware of it, during 
the long morning service. How the meao 
applauded! It was they who had requested 
this favor of the women through Dr. 
Clark. It isa part of the Good Endeavor 
philosophy ‘‘to do unto others as you would 
have them do to you.” 

The “Open Parliament” which closed 

the great meeting was most interesting 


It was like a review of troops, or the 
examination of an advanced class by an 
expert teacher at the end of a year of hard 
work. The questions were direct and 
pointed, and twenty seconds were allowed 
for answers, which came from volunteers, 
from all parts of the tent. Rev. Mr. 
Rondthaler from Indianapolis conducted 
the Parliament, a man alive to the tips of 
his fingers, and running over with wit and 
humor. ‘‘Young men, now roar like the 
bulls of Bashan! Young women, scream 
like the American eagle! If you don’t, 
your answers will never reach this plat- 
form!” was his unique exhortation. We 
heard every answer. 

He began his examination of the ‘‘Look- 
out Committee.” ‘*What is the business 
of the Lookout Committee?” ‘‘How do 
you accomplish the work?” ‘Suppose 
that method fails, what then?” ‘'What 
is your last resort?” and so on, until every 
Endeavorer was instructed in the work of 
that committee, and knew how it should 
be carried on. Then followed examina- 
tions of the Missionary Committee, the 
Temperance Committee, the Social Com- 
mittee, the Good Citizenship Committee, 
and so on through the list. ‘‘How do you 
carry on the work of the Socia) Com- 
mittee?’ was the question. “By being 
social all the time, as well as at a socia- 
ble.” ‘*By conducting sociables without 
refreshments,” said another. ‘‘No,” cried 
Mr. Rondthaler, ‘‘I cannot endorse that; 
I am a man, and like good food, and I am 
very fond of ice-cream.” Probably every 
man in the tent would have said ‘‘Amen!” 
to Mr. Rondthaler. 

His examination of the Good Citizenship 

Committee brought out ringing, patriotic 
answers. ‘‘How can you promote Good 
Citizenship?” ‘Go to the caucuses and 
vote at every election?” ‘Never parade 
in a procession where another flag hangs 
higher than Old Glory!” ‘'Always stand 
by the American schoolhouse, whether it 
it is little and red, or large and white.” 
But the answer that brought down the 
tent in a storm of applause came from the 
Colorado delegation, ‘‘Give the women the 
ballot as we have done in Colorado, and you 
will be sure of good citizenship!” Mr. 
Rondthaler is himself a woman suffragist, 
and evidently enjoyed the furore. There 
were frequent allusions to the time when 
women would be voters, as if it were a 
sure thing, as it undoubtedly is—even in 
Massachusetts. 
The color-line was wiped out by the 
Good Endeavor Convention. Colored 
delegates and white delegates sat side by 
side, with the same rights and privileges. 
They spoke from the platform, they sang 
in the mighty chorus, and they sang in 
quartette. Bishop Arnet,- the African 
bishop, and a very able man, presided 
over one of the great meetings, and 
seemed to be as full of wit and alertness 
as any of the white clergymen. Poor 
hunted Armenia was not forgotten, and 
the Good Endeavorers wil] send a petition 
to the Queen of England and the Presi- 
dent of the United States imploring their 
sympathy and aid in behalf of its perse- 
cuted people. 

As a rule, I am not fond of conventions, 
and attend them only when compelled by 
a sense of duty. But it was agrief to me 
that I could not attend the three monster 
meetings of this convention every morn- 
ing and evening. And 1 resolved to at- 
tend one session of every meeting held, 
until I learned that seventy-five were ap- 
pointed for one day, and a hundred and 
ten for the next. Then I recognized my 
limitations, and gave up the attempt. 
Good bye, youag Endeavorers, we are 
sorry you have gone! We wish you were 
coming to Boston again next year. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


—__—__~@.—__ 


“AN ARMY WITH BANNEBRS,”’ 

‘‘An army with banners.” Not ‘‘ter- 
rible with banners,’”’ but intense, en- 
thusiastic, pervasive. An army enlisted 
for life and one that will never sound 
a retreat. Such is the Christian En- 
deavor host, which for a week was 
entrenched in Boston. 

For the proceedings of the convention 
the readers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL are 
referred to the voluminous reports in the 
Boston blanket dailies, and to the officiai 
reports soon to be published. It was too 
big to report. The writer was unable to 
get within hearing of the speakers for 
more than a few minutes; but one did 
not need to hear the speeches to come in 
touch with this end-of-the-century-army. 
Literally its numbers came from north 
and south, from the west and from the 
east,—across the water. They came with 
banners and badges, some 60,000 strong; 
they came with bursts of song and with 
cheerful hearts. What a gathering it 
was! Wholesome, healthy, happy young 
men and women, with a sprinkling of 
older heads, the ‘“‘bone and sinew” of 
young America, all ‘consecrated to 
Christ,” or, to put it in secular terms, to 
clean living and unselfish doing. 

The convention was admirably organ- 
ized and managed. In addition to the 





three great simultaneous meetings and 








the one vast, altogether-assembling on 
the common with which the rain sadly 
interfered, there were rallies of the 
religious denominationa, of the States, and 
of tbe committees—a time and place for 
the meeting and greeting of similar in- 
terests and for consideration of the vari 
ous lines of work. 

All through the convention ran the 
thread of ‘‘Christian citizenship.’ That 
}is one of the important lines of en- 
deavor. That these young men and 
women are in training for citizenship is 
recognized and reslized. A noticeable 
feature was the absence of the old flowery 
but empty tributes to woman’s influence. 
Lofty ideals of patriotism were presented, 
the duties owed by citizens to the State 
were eloquently urged, and appeals were 
made for political work in behalf of law 
and order and good morals. But the 
traditional distinctions between what is 
required of young men and of young 
women were mostly ignored. The young 
people were addressed as fellow brothers 
and sisters, as ‘‘all one in Christ Jesus,” 
as the citizens of the future. 

Said Hon. Samuel B. Capen, in his ad- 
dress of welcome as chairman of the won- 
derfully capable committee of thirteen: 

We welcome you to our city just at this 
time in our history because you all stand 
for “good citizenship.” We believe in 
“God in politics,” and that allegiance to 
God and patriotism are synonymous. I 
say all without reservation, for our young 
women, as well as our young men, are 
thoroughly in sympathy with and using 
their influence with this revival of patri- 
otism. 

Was it not a young lady who was a 
Christian Endeavorer that said: “If we 
cannot have a vote, we can have a voter?” 

The women are recognizing their re- 
sponsibilities for good government, and 
much of the success of reform movements 
in Brooklyn and New York is due to their 
efficient service. Women are often braver 
than men, and can inspire all. It was 
Barbara Freitchie who ‘took up the flag 
the men hauled down.” 


At one of the great meetings for good 
citizenship, Rev. Mungo Fraser, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., made an address in which he 
declared that 8 woman’s place was beside 
her husband, at the polls as well as in the 
home. 

At another great meeting Dr. W. G. 
Clark, of Chicago, said: 

Allow me to submit to you several pre- 
cepts of Christian citizenship, I will 
formulate them as a ‘‘New Decalogue.” 
These ten commandments [ address to the 
young women as truly as to the young 
men, for the ‘‘new woman” is destined to 
possess, among other gifts and graces, 
full political rights. May God hasten the 
day when women shall be privileged not 
only to vote, but to filloffice. Then shall 
dawn the golden era. 


These expressions illustrate the spirit 
made manifest from time to time in behalf 
of the politicai equality of women, and 
which will eventually leaven the whole 
organization. The logical sequence of 


‘the teaching and working for good citi- 


zenship, as carried on by the Christian 
Endeavorers, is woman suffrage. 

Boston is praised on every hand for her 
generous hospitality. The convention 
was the guest of the city. Its tents were 
pitched on the historic Common. The 
Public Garden was decorated in its honor. 
The police were detailed for its service. 
The historic places, the art galleries, and 
the libraries welcomed it. Churches 
and homes entertained it. Governor 
Greenhalge, Lieut.-Governor Wolcott, and 
Mayor Curtis addressed it, giving freely 
of their best. Boston was indeed a royal 
hostess. Well might she royally welcome 
the young people who in considerable 
numbers were her own great grandchil- 
dren! They thronged the old graveyards, 
Bunker Hill, the Old South Meeting- 
house, Faneuil Hall and other historic 
places, for they had come to their own, to 
the graves and homes of their forefathers 
beside the sea. Perhaps, too, these young 
people have better preserved the tra- 
ditions and the spirit of the ‘‘times that 
tried men’s souls” and ‘trocked the cradle 
of liberty” than Boston herself, who is 
losing something of her ancient prestige 
in these latter days through over-devotion 
to Browning clubs and ‘‘rapid transit.” 

It was good to see the Commonwealth 
and the City extend honors to this con- 
vention; to see streets and buildings 
bloom out in its chosen colors, white and 
red; to see all honest industries come in 
touch; to see the hurrying throng catch 
its step and echo its songs; to see wel- 
comes and courtesies and kindliness 
offered on every hand. All this to the 
convention that formulated the following 
uncompromising declaration : 

Christian Endeavor stands always and 
everywhere for Christian citizenship. It 
is forever opposed to the saloon, the gam- 
bling den, the brothel and every like 
iniquity. It stands for temperance, for 
law, for order, for Sabbath keeping, for 
a pure political atmosphere—in a word, 
for righteousness. And this it does, not 
by allying itself with a political party, but 
by attempting, through the quick con- 
science of its individual members, to per- 
meate and influence all parties and all 
communities. 


Is it not prophetic of the day when 








laws?” 


there shall be ‘‘nobler manners and purer | primary meetings are composed jointly of 


men and women both will be on their 


We bave seen the coming of the army | good behavior, and the caucus will be 


will, its courage, its purity, its ideals and 
its works abide always with us. 
F. M.A. 
— Oe CC 


MISS M’INTYRE ON WOMEN, 


Miss M’Intyre says: 


If the franchise were granted to women | 
in America, all women of legal age, sound 
mind, and not disfranchised for special 


causes (now applying to men) could vote. 


those of nearly all the Southern States, 
are petitioning for woman suffrage with 
an educational qualification. But in Mas. 
sachusetts, whenever women are enfran- 
chised, it will no doubt be upon the same 
terms as men, since the limitations now 
imposed upon men represent what the 
majority regardas reasonable. Miss M’In- 
tyre continues : 

Not only the intelligent and those un- 
burdened by home and business duties, 
but all women, without respect to race, 
character or intelligence. e must not 
overlook or leave out the densely igno- 
rant, the supinely indifferent, the trivial, 
the ‘‘occupied” women—out and out bad 
women (60,000 in New York city alone.) 

Col. Higginson says men give all sorts 
of reasons in public for their opposition 
to equal suffrage; that women have too 
many domestic cares, that women are too 
good to be mixed up in politics, etc., ete. ; 
but he says he bas observed that almost 
the only objection men make when they 
discuss the matter by themselves is that 
women do not know enough to vote. Con- 


bulk of the opposition to woman suffrage ; 
on the part of men, contempt for women 


strants, contempt for the majority of 
women. It is constantly implied in their 
arguments that the great majority of 
Massachusetts women are extremely igno- 
rant, rather bad, and totally irresponsible. 
It is but fair to say that with most of the 
remonstrants this contempt does not 
seem to be for the average woman only, 
but extends to the average man as well. 
As John Graham Brooks said, their ob- 
jection really is to democracy. They 
honestly believe, 1 think, that the great 
majority of men ought not to be allowed 
to vote, and that the great majority of 
women are even more unfit. But, as 
James Freeman Clarke pointed out years 
ago, we are committed to the principle of 
democracy ; it only remains to carry the 
principle out consistently. 

Let us take up the classes of women to 

whose vote Miss M’Intyre objects. Since 
we have an educational qualification in 
Massachusetts, ‘‘the densely ignorant” 
women would not be able to vote. ‘‘The 
supinely indifferent,” of course, would 
not care to do so; neither, as a rule, 
would “the trivial.” Women of that sort 
are not generally suffragists. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
all the sillies are opposed to it,” said a 
prominent Boston man the other day— 
himself an opponent. ‘The occupied 
women” would be the most valuable 
voters—far more so than the idle. There 
are few women so occupied that they 
could not spare the small amount of time 
needed to cast a vote for good men and 
good measures. As Frances Power Cobbe 
says, since men engaged in the most 
arduous professions find time to do this, 
the busiest housekeepers and daughters 
could do the same. 
But, Miss M’Intyre says, there are the 
‘out and out bad women.” This objec- 
tion is so often urged that it is worth 
taking up in a separatearticle. A. s. B. 


_ OO —— 


DEFINITE CERTAIN BENEFITS. 
Among the definite and certain benefits 
that will result from the extension of 
municipal suffrage to women in Massa- 
chusetts are these : 

1. A consistent application of principles 
upon which our government is founded to 
one-half of our citizens who are now taxed 
without representation and governed with- 
out consent. A government which denies 
equal rights to women is an unjust gov- 
ernment, and injustice is always inex- 
pedient. 
2. It will put an end to one form of class 
legislation, which is always unjust and 
unwise legislation. Women are a class, 
with special rights to protect and special 
wrongs to remedy. As wives, mothers 
and widows they need the ballot for self- 
protection. As guardians of the happiness, 
honor, and purity of their homes, they 
have the deepest interest in all legislation 
which concerns the health and good order 
of the community, especially in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws that affect 
temperance, social purity, marriage and 
divorce, and the care and custody of chil- 
dren. 

3. The participation of women will re- 
fine and purify municipal politics. When 





Theoretically, there is no necessity that 
women should be enfranchised upon the 


same terms that men have been, if those 
terms are regarded as too lax. The Ver- | and the schools will become more influen- 


mont Woman Suffrage Association, and | tial than the saloons. 


tempt for women is at the bottom of the | 


as a class; on the part of the remon- | 


of the Lord. May something of its good | lifted to the level of the parlor. When 


one-half of our board of aldarmen and 
| Common council are women, we shall have 
a higher standard of personal character 
and of public morals. 

_ 4. Woman suffrage will compel parties 
| to nominate better candidates, because 
| women discriminate more closely than 
_ men in their estimates of character. They 
| have a higher regard for personal fitness. 
They are less fettered by party ties. They 
| comprise three-fourths of our church 
| members and only one tenth of our con- 
victs. When women vete, the churches 


5. In Massachusetts it will Americanize 
politics, because in this State no woman 
/can vote unless she can read and write, 
| one a large majority of the women who 
| can read and write are of native birth. 
| Here are the figures taken from the U. 8S. 
| Census of 1885: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
American women who can read and 


write (possible voters) + + « + 401,365 
Foreign women who can read and write 
(possible voters) - «+ « « 178,025 
American majority . 228,340 
, BOSTON. 
American women who can read and 
write (possible voters) + + « « 67,934 
Foreign women who can read and write 
(possible voters) . .... . . 60,016 
American niajority 17,918 


6. It will increase men’s respect for 
women when women’s opinions have a 
recognized legal value equal with those of 
men. Voting is power, and power always 
commands respect. 

7. It willalso increase the self-respect of 
| women. The sense of equal responsibility 
will enlarge their views, strengthen their 
| minds, and add dignity and repo:e to their 
| characters. 


| 8. It willincrease public spirit. A more 
| general interest will be aroused in the 
|community. A fuller vote of men than 
| ever before will be secured by the voting 

of women. It will make politics respect- 
| able and fashionable. Instead of a gov- 
| ernment of office holders and office seekers, 

we shall have a government of the people. 

9. It will increase the efficiency of our 
| police, will reform the management of 
| prisons and charitable institutions, and 
| will raise the standard of our schools. 
|The housekeeping habits and tastes of 
| women will make themselves felt in every 
department of municipal business, because 
women as voters will represent themselves 
and men will defer to their wishes. The 
distinction of sex is eternal and ineradi- 
cable, and cannot be changed by giving it 
free expression at the polls. 

10. In short, women are needed in poli- 
tics, as elsewhere, to do women’s work in 
co-operation with men. It is not good for 
men to be alone in any department of 
human activity, politics not excepted. 
Voting being only the authoritative ex- 
pression of opinion, is neither a mascu- 
line function nor a feminine function, but 
a human function. It naturally belongs 
equally to men and women as citizens in a 
representative government. H. B. B. 
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A HOPELESS 8TRUGGLE, 


Mrs. Annie Diggs, of Kansas, in the 
New York Recorder, replies as follows to 
a recent appeal of Mrs. Francis M. Scott 
and others to organize against the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women: 


Nothing will make me happier than to 
present some facts relative to the labori- 
ous undertaking of these ladies. Not for 
one instant will I question the motive of 
the ladies whose names are conspicuous 
in this call. I will assume that their sole 
purpose is to spare their sister women 
from burdensome duties and from dis- 
agreeable notoriety. 

In view of the fact that the belief in the 
justice, the wisdom, and the necessity of 
woman’s larger opportunity to express 
and impress her thought and her distinc- 
tive nature upon society Sa govern- 
ment is not local or sporadic, and inasmuch 
as this sentiment gains steadily year by 
year among the most thoughtful, culti- 
vated and refined men and women of all 
civilized countries, and remembering that 
this broad thought is held to be but a 
natural growth which will lead to a higher 
and nobler civilization, and that as such, 
men and women are devoted to it as unto 
liberty and life itself—in view of all this, 
I invite the serious thought of these 
remonstrants to the nature and the magni- 
tude of the work they have undertaken. 

First, it is atask involving great expen- 
diture of time, labor, thought and mone 
to build up an efficient organization wit 
its branches and various features. Even 
for the highest, worthiest and most popu- 
lar cause, somebody must make much sac- 
rifice and cherish high devotion. If the 
question of woman’s enfranchisement were 
an ephemeral one; if it had not back of it 
the conscience and the consecration of its 
advocates; if the question were one to be 
met once and disposed of; if the case in 
New York State were a mere crisis to be 
met and passed; why, then, this organi- 
zation of which Mrs. Scott is chairman, 
might reasonably hope, by the exertion 
of a mighty effort and a clarion call to the 
women of New York to “rise in their 





might,” to avert the impending crisis. But 
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Be it Known that we CURE the MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE, or 


CHLORAL HABITS tn Four Days, with no injury to patient. 


Two years’ ex- 


perience has given us scores of witnesses to the truth of this statement. We 
will be glad to assist you in the closest investigation. All correspondence strictly 


confidential. 


BOSTON NARCOTIC CURE CO., 1 Beacon Street. 
SANITARIUM, 126 Wyoming Avenue, Melrose, Mass. 





Mrs. J. M. B. writes: I thank God for Tekology; 
by following it I cured myself of local troubles of the 
worst kind, and Dyspepsia of seven years’ standing.” 





An agent writes : I never thought I would like to be 
4 book agent, until I read Tokology, and then felt 
as if it would be real missionary work.” 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Axice B. Stocxuam, M. D., in practice over 
twenty-five years. Prepaid. $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





inasmuch as women’s enfranchisement is 
part of our growing life and advancing 
thought, the remonstrant organization 
must nerve itself to the task of lifelong 
effort, of much burden and ever-growing 
notoriety. And if indeed their public 
demonstration were to ‘‘shuw their legis- 
lators that they are a force in the com- 
munity,’’ and thus intimidate lawmakers 
who would otherwise heed the voice 
of their suffrage constituents, and if the 
remonstrants were to gain the firat victory 
over the hosts of progress, they would 
but have their battle to do over and over 
again as long as life would last,and wearily 
at the end they must bequeath to their 
successors their hopeless struggle against 
the inevitable. 

A campaign of ‘‘education,’’ such as the 
call of the remonstrants proposes, would 
give the greatest impetus to the suffrage 
cause. Even though, by reason of the 
enlistment of large numbers of the women 
who are indifferent to the ballot, and by 
an imposing array of numbers, they 
might succeed in obstructing the passage 
of the measure through the next Legisla- 
ture, still ‘‘education” may be trusted 
eventually to come out on the side of jus- 
tice and intelligence, and the devotees of 
suffrage would but be the more devoted 
and alert. 

Permit me to further call the attention 
of the remonstrants to the fact that their 
fears lest the use of the ballot will en- 
croach upon their ‘‘natural” duties are 
groundless. As a Kansas woman and a 
voter, I have had opportunity to observe 
this matter from the standpoint of experi- 
ence and observation, and actual facts 
should surely outweigh mere theoretical 
fears and objections. I beg Mrs. Scott to 
notice that the duties of citizenship may 
be, and are, where women are voters, 
performed with far less expenditure of 
time, and far less of notoriety, than are in- 
volved in the herculean task which she 
has undertaken, and to which sacrifice of 
time and domestic pursuits she begs the 
women to burden themselves by the 
‘forming of branch organizations.” 

Another repellent feature of the labor 
of the remonstrants is the classification to 
which they inevitably, though uncon- 
sciously, subject themselves. In Kansas, 
during the eight years in which large 
numbers of the educated, refined, and 
home loving women have used the ballot, 
the lines have been distinctly drawn be- 
tween the classes who favor and those 
who oppose woman suffrage. The great 
majority of educators—and our State has 
a magnificent corps of public-school 
teachers—are practically unanimous in 
their belief in the ballot for women. 
Among the members of the faculty of the 
State University, as weli as of our Normal 
and other State educational institutions, 
are to be found most zealous advocates 
of this cause. What is true of educational 
circles is also true of those who are in the 
churches — both ministers and laymen. 
None will deny that these classes stand 
for whatsoever is for the uplifting of 
society and of the home. On the other 
side, and arrayed against the woman’s bal- 
lot, you will find, first, last and every 
time, the low, the degraded and the 
vicious classes—those men whose business 
or whose habits of life bear down upon 
the bad side of morals, those who are a 
drag and a disgrace to a community, who 
make merchandise of their own ballots 
and cast them for corruption and vice. 

Iam sure it would shock the sensibili- 
ties of these Eastern lady remonstrants 
to learn with what exultation their utter- 
ances are hailed by debauchees and low, 
cunning tricksters in politics. I know of 
nothing from which our womanly women 
would shrink with greater abhorrence 
than to be claimed as coadjutors by the 
class of men who, in ribald glee, wel- 
come the dainty and refined, but unin- 
formed, women who unwittingly play 
into their hands and serve their vile pur- 
poses. In the last political campaign in 
Kansas, the utterances of the New York 
remonstrants were printed in circular 
form and used by the disreputable element 
as their strongest weapon to prevent the 
extension of full franchise to the noble 
women who were praying for the ballot 
that they might use it for the betterment 
of all those conditions which surround and 
react upon home life. Coarse men fami- 
liarly mouthed the names of the women 
who made common cause with them, and 
thousands of these circulars were dis- 
tributed to aid and abet vulgarity and 
vice. Such is the quality of the notoriety 





and such is the character of comradeship 
to which Mrs. Scott invites the women 
of New York to “rise in their might” and 
organize to secure. 

If the remonstrants of New York could 
witness the orderly and inconspicuous 
method of casting the ballot by the thou- 
sands of women who never appear in 
print, she would realize that refinement 
and womanliness are far less jeopardized 
by the ballot than by the conspicuous 
efforts of the remonstrants. 


— or — 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Mary B. Jewett, A. B., formerly pro- 
fessor of English in Buchtel College, re- 
ceived her doctor’s degree from the New 
York Women’s Medical College on May 
28. She has recently been appointed 
resident physician of the Blockley Hospi- 
tal, in Philadelphia, one of the largest 
and most famous hospitals in this coun- 
try, affording exceptional advantages for 
practical work in medicine and surgery. 

Miss Laura A. C. Hughes, who grad- 
uated at Tufts College this summer, is 
deserving of special mention owing to 
her work in the hospitals and dispensaries 
inthis city. Sne has had charge of the dis- 
pensary on Charter Street in the Italian 
quarter, and also served at the one on 
Bennett Street. She had hospital expe- 
rience at both the Carney and Elizabeth 
Hospitals, acting as assistant to Dr. John- 
son, the eminent gynecologist. During 
the G. A. R. encampment in Boston she 
established an emergency hospital, one of 
the first in Boston. She has been elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Besides her regular work in the 
medical school, Miss Hughes is a graduate 
of the training school for nurses con- 
nected with the City Hospital, she having 
served a term in each ward, and owing 
to efficiency had charge, for a long time, 
of the male surgical ward. She is a mem- 
ber of the City Hospital Club. She studied 
at St. Margaret’s Hospital, which is one 
of the most exacting institutions in the 
city, and she also took the teachers’ course 
at the Hemenway Gymnasium under Dr. 
Sargent. Dr. Hughes will open an office 
near Copley Square. 

The New York Board of Health has 
appointed fifty physicians as the summer 
corps of tenement house inspectors, at a 
salary of $100 per month. Among them 
are three women, Drs. Frances Dean, 
Mary E. Mitchell, and Sidonia Weiss. 

A booklet containing tributes to the 
worth and work of the late Dr. Martha 
Morgan has been issued by her colleague, 
Dr. Jane Kimmel Gaver, chief medical 
officer of the Woman’s Department at the 
State Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Morgan was a native of Batavia, 
N. Y. She made a practical study of 
pharmacy in a drug store, and in 1878 she 
entered the Woman’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, from which she graduated 
in 1881. For the three subsequent years 
she was resident apothecary in Howard 
Dispensary, Philadelphia. In 1884, she 
became a member of the medical staff of 
the State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, 
where she remained until her death on 
Sept. 24, 1894. Dr. Morgan was a physi- 
cian of ability who made a special study 
of her irresponsible, abnormal patients, 
and conscientiously administered to all 
their needs. She was patient and faithful, 
methodical in her work, yet prompt to 
meet emergencies. Dr. Garver says of 
her: “She was a brave and courageous 
woman than whom braver never existed, 
a friend whose cheerful voice ever kindled 
anew the courage of the wavering and 
called the despairing to higher efforts. 
. . . She fell in the meridian of life, nobly 
striving to perform her duty.” F. M. A. 
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Danbury, New York, has a society of 
four hundred young women pledged to 


marry no man who drinks. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Mary Harris THompson, M.D., the 
most eminent female surgeon in the 
world, the founder of the Chicago Hos- 


| pital for Women and Children,and a noted 





philanthropist, died May 21 in that city, 
after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. Dr. Thompson was the head and 
inspiration of this hospital. In connection 
with it she formed a faculty for a medi- 
cal college for women. She set aside a 


' 





room in the hospital for the college, and 
the two institutions were incorporated as 
the Woman’s Hospital Medical College. | 
When the fire of 1871 swept away the | 
hospital, within twenty-four hours the 
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Relief and Aid Society sent an appeal to | Mrs. Lozier are already here, Mrs. How- 


Dr. Thompson to reestaoslish it. The | 
society offered to provide means. F. B. 
and Ransom Gardner offered to pay the 
rent. The hospital, at that time, had only 
one pair of pillows, one pair of blank- 
ets, nine square feet of carpet, and one 
helpless patient. Into a house at 592 West 
Adams Street, sick, burned and maimed 
people were rushed before bedsteads could 
be put in, and the floors were quickly 
covered. Ina month or two the hospital 
was removed to barracks on the prairie at 
Throop and Harrison Streets. 

In 1873 a house was bought at Paulina 
and Adams Streets with $25,000 given by 
the relief society on condition that twenty- 
five patients be cared for constantly. Ia 
1884 the college took a separate house on 
Lincoln Street, and the hospital was 
incorporated under its old name. The 
present five-story brick hospital, erected 
on the ground bought in 1873, was opened 
for patients in 1885, and cost originally 
nearly $65,000. It has ample room for 
sixty patients and can care for eighty. 
There are many private rooms and free 
beds paid for by generous friends. This 
hospital has cared for over 35,000 persons 
since Dr. Thompson founded it in 1865. 
Connected with it isa school for nurses, 
which employs twenty to twenty-five 
young women,and has sent out many grad- 
uates to alleviate the sufferings of the sick. 

We are indebted to Dr. Marie Zakr- 
zewska for many interesting particulars. 
She says: 

Dr. Thompson commenced her studies 
with me in Boston in 1859. She graduated 
from the woman’s medical college of Penn- 
sylvania, serving a year as Interne in the 
New York Infirmary with Dr. Emily 
Blackwell. She was the first woman sur- 
geon who performed capital operations 
entirely on her own responsibility. 

She came to Boston after the Chicago 
fire in 1871, and collected a goodly sum 
among sympathizing friends here to give 
a new start for the present hospital. She 
was a firm woman suffragist, and agitated 
that question among all her pupils. Chi- 
cago loses a great deal and all women one 
of their best representatives, at so early 
an age. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 
Pornt O’ Woops, JULY 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Vacation days have come. People are 
scattered to mountain and seaside. Your 
correspondent is in the lovely cottage 
built by the kindness of friends. A few 
personal words may be pardoned under 
the circumstances. As I sit at my window 
writing, the Great South Bay of Long 
Island stretches away five miles in width. 
The tranquil waters, ever changing in 
color, can be seen from three sides of the 
house. White sail boats flit by; small 
steamers ply back and forth; at night 
the flash of Fire Island Light gleams 
across the waves. As the trend of the 
shore here is northeast, the sun sets over 
the water, with long lines of dancing 
light on the ripples, and glorious views of 
sky and cloud. Later, the evening star 
sinks slowly westward, casting a silvery 
band of radiance across the sea, and soon 
the moon will make a brighter pathway 
with her setting. 

Fifteen hundred feet away thunders the 
ocean, for we are on the Great South 
Beach, a narrow strip of land eighty 
miles long and averaging in width from 
five to seventeen hundred feet. The air 
is exquisitely fresh and pure, for it is here, 
as some one has said, like being on a raft 
in the wide deep; we have no touch of 
land breeze. On the sea front there are 
sand ridges and dunes piled in fantastic 
shapes and covered with grass. But on 
the bay side there is a rich growth of 
wild plants and flowers, with enough 
cedars and scrub-oaks to give the place 
its name—Point 0’ Woods. Around this 
cottage, or near by, grow in profusion 
wild roses and azaleas, holly and sassafras, 
golden rod and American ivy. Within 
there is a large reception-room with open 
fireplace, where, on 4 pair of antique brass 
andirons, a fire is crackling. Outside is 
a wide piazza where one can hear the roar 
of the surf and watch the everchanging 
colors of the inland sea. 

Near by is the big auditorium where the 
Chautauqua holds its sessions, and where 
will be held the meetings on Woman’s 





Days, August 1 and 2. Miss Keyser and 


ell, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, and Mrs. Almy 
are promised. and Mrs. Meyer has a cot- 
tage at Babylon, across the bay. There 
are delightful people here, and the pro- 
fessors connected with the summer 
schools. We can learn everything, from 
Greek to cooking. Away from the world 
and its excitements we seem tobe. Yet 
every day quite a crowd of people come 
over from the other shore towns to listen 
to the lectures and attend the concerts. 
To reach here from New York, the best 
way is to take the train on the Long Island 
R. R., leaving from the ferry on East 34th 
Street, at 1050 A.M. This connects at 
Sayville with the boat, leaving at 1.30 
P. M., reaching here about 2 30. We hope 
that many of our friends will be able to 
be here, as the accommodations are ample 
and reasonable. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


“or - 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Wilmington, Del., W. C. i. U. has 
reveived the gift of a lot worth $8,000 
upon which to erect an Industrial School 
for Girls. 

‘*Holiday House” is the name of a sum 
mer home for workingwomen to be opened 
at South Haven, Mich., under the super- 
vision of the Lend a Hand Noonday Rest 
of Chicago. 

In our last week’s notice of Max Mul- 
ler’s approval of young women studying, 
there was one mistake. Max Muller is 
a professor in Oxford University, Eng- 
land, not in Switzerland. 


One of the Springfield census enumera- 
tors isa woman. She alone of the whole 
force employed finished her duty within 
the specified time. In any kind of reck- 
oning nowadays woman counts. 


Mrs. S. L. Prindle, better known as 
‘Mother Prindle,” who bas for some 
years been the matron of the Florence 
misson, has gone to England by invitation 
of Lady Henry Somerset to start a rescue 
home in London. 


According to Secretary Baer, of the 
Christian Endeavor, the total number of 
local societies is 41,229, with an aggregate 
membership of 2,473,740. As showing 
the ecumenical character of the organiza- 
tion, it may be mentioned that Australia 
has 1,509 societies; Africa, 30; China, 32; 
France, 42; Japan, 59; India, 117; Mada- 
gascar, 93; Turkey, 39; Manitoba, 156, 
and 80 on. 


Alderman Dever, of Boston, who seems 
especially opposed to the Christian En- 
deavor, blames the women voters of 
Boston for their anti-Catholic attitude. 
But how can this be otherwise, so long as 
he and those who share his views dis- 
courage women from going to the polls? 
The remedy for the alleged evil is more 
women voting. Then both sides will be 
represented. 


The great convention just held in Bos- 
ton has been a convention of young 
people, and illustrates forcibly the promi- 
nent part taken by youth in the great 
movements of the day. And the young 
woman has been fully as much in evi- 
dence as the young man. Neither youth- 
nor sex now debars any one from taking his 
or her part in the world’s activities.— Bos- 
ton Globe. 


A public school teacher in the Chicage 
Evening Post, says of the cigarette: Tho 
evil is worse than the alcohol habit, for it 
seems to threaten extermination. There 
are babies, two of them only five years 
old, who say they have been smoking for 
two years, and the statement is corrobo- 
rated by their elder brothers. One of the 
little ones was a pouting-lipped Cupid two 
years ago; now his tiny face is pinched 
and wrinkled, and his mouth hangs loose 
and relaxed, Jike an old man’s. 


That the Chicago girl delegate is far in 
advance of her sisters from other cities in 
the accomplishment of alighting from the 
electrics, has been frequently illustrated 
the past week to the amazement of pas- 
sengers and employees of the West End 
Railroad. She signals the conductor, then 
takes a position on the running-board, 
and, in spite of the warning of the con- 
ductor to ‘‘wait until the car stops,” gath- 
ers her skirts in her left hand, balances 
herself on one foot, and jumps lightly 
from the car amid a chorus of ‘‘ohs!” and 





goes joyously on her way as though she 
had done nothing unusual.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Mra Elizabeth E. Hutter, who died 
recently in Philadelphia, was well 
known for her philanthropic work in 





| Pennsylvania, and for her labors during 


the war in behalf of the soldiers in hos- 
pitals. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is stated to have been the sum she 
raised for the great Sanitary Fair held in 
Philadelphia in 1861, where she acted as 
president of the Committee of Labor, In- 
come and Revenue, and she was the first 
woman to cross the line after the three 
days’ battle of Gettysburg, going by spe- 
cial permission of President Lincoln, and 
in a car provided for her use by the pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

‘“‘Who is Miss Alice Brown?” is still a 
question put by some reading people, says 
an appreciative writer in the Boston Tran- 
script. Her journey to England with 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has brought 
her name into current paragraphs; but it 
is her work that speaks for her. A few 
years ago people used to ask in the same 
way ‘*‘Who is Miss Wilkins?” Now 
everybody knows that she is a quiet New 
England woman, all alone in the world, 
who lives in the house of friends in 
serene, idyllic Randolph, and _ there 
produces some of the most artistic work 
in prose of our generation. Five years 
ago it was necessary to foretell her 
present fame for those who had not read 
her first book ; five years hence it will not 
be necessary more than it now is for 
Mary Wilkins, to define the personality of 
Alice Brown to insure consideration for 
her poetic work. Much thu; far is in 
poetry ; no poem on Edwin Booth reached 
the sustained height of hers; the lyric 
loveliness of the Christmas poem begin- 
ning— 

‘Sweet is the time for joyous folk”’ 
sang itself into many memories. There 
has been no volume of the poetry of Alice 
Brown, but, when it comes, a)l who care 
for the genuine poet’s gift and the schol- 
ar’s attainments, will welcome it. Her 
stories in the magazines show another 
facet of her many-sided power. A vol- 
ume of them entitled ‘‘Meadow Grass” is 
published by Copeland and Day. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of 


FATINITZA. 


Reduction in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . . 50c. 
All seats in Balcony and Dress 
Olrole .« «+ -e«ee 25c. 


All Seats Reserved 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 


Monday,July 22nd, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCES A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 




















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BLAcKWRLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. Forsaleat Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
naid, 50 cents 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AT THE LIBRARY, 


Mrs. Homespun loquitur 
BY H, M. ATWATER. 


Give me a good old-fashioned story, 
Cheerfu! and chatty, clean and sound, 
That winds up in a blaze of glory 
With—B'ess you, children!” 
round!” 


“All hands 


The modern problematic study— 
(Its mercury at ninety-three ) 
Gloomy and morbid, deep, but muddy, 
Quite too depressing is for me. 


I'm told these tales are wise and witty; 
With this I do not yet agree: 

They seem to reek—the more’s the pity! 
With poisonous philosophy. 


There is a most minute dissection 

Of things I do not care to know; 
A twisting in the wrong direction 

Of souls that to the right would go. 


All hidden things are torn and tattered, 
Each tatter flaunted full in sight; 

All dear beliefs uptorn and shattered ; 
Sweet love and faith slain as in spite. 


Failure and ruin, guilt and anguish, 

Are on their pages strewn profusely ; 
Yet for an answer | must languish 

To questions they propound abstrusely. 


This hopeless, pessimistic wailing,— 
The Age's dismal taint and trend— 

I wish "twould pass on ‘‘Ships’’ a- sailing, 
Or by a “Dodo” meet its end. 


So hand me, please, an old-time story, 
Chatty and lively, pure and sound, 
That ends up in a blaze of glory 

With—‘Bless you children!” 
round!’’ 


“All hands 

sor a 

Forthe Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN’S CAUSE. 


BY M. C. PENNOCK. 


We carry no blood-stained flag : 
We flourish no blade of steel ; 
Nor over red fields of conquest drag 
Their victims at our wheel. 
Our banner is fresh and pure, 
Our armor is keen and bright; 
With the sword of [ruth so strong and sure 
We battle for freedom and right. 


We labor for woman’s needs: 
Her freedom of thought and choice: 
The right of way where her judgment leads 
And the right her wrongs to voice: 
We plead for her equal care 
At the law’s impartial hand, 
And the greater gift, an equal share, 
In the ballots that rule the land. 


Yet not as beggars we stand 
To plead for the rights untried; 
But, armed with reason and trath, demand 
The justice so long denied. 
Our thought encircles the Earth 
To lift it body and soul :— 
We bring to womanhood second birth 
And to manhood self-control. 


And swiftly our day grows brigh*, 
Where its bow of promise gleams, 

And glimpses of harvest turning white 
Awaken our fondest dreams. 

New life is thrilling the land, 
Retouching its moral force; 

And sounds of hope, like a martial band, 
Triumphantly lead our course. 


For knowledge is marching on: 
The old gives place to the new; 
And science and sense ring in the dawn 
Of the perfect day to view: 
The sbades of the Past drop by : 
The Word replaces the sword: 
Oppression and wrong shrink up and die 
In the the glory of the Lord. 
Alliance, O. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 

Gertrude Tennant had just finished her 
morning’s practice. Her face was flushed 
and triumphant. Her voice had taken a 
semitone higher than ever before. She 
thought of it breathlessly. Her future 
trembled on semitones. Then her face 
clouded, and a hard despair was in her 
eyes. 

“But what is the use now? It is noth- 
ing to him whether I fail or succeed. He 
has been quite different since she came— 
cold and reserved. He scarcely speaks 
to me now. If she were not so good and 
sweet! But it is not her fault. Shecan’t 
help people loving her.” 

Her face bad a pathetic droop. It 
looked depressed, and softer than it had | 


people, and clanged the bell of a loving 
heart so persistently and loudly that 
everybody in the Buildings came to wor- 
ship, Malden among them; even Gertrude 
herself. 

There was a sudden sharp knock, and 
the hall door opened. 

“Miss Tennant!” It was Malden’s 
voice. The poor little girl could not keep 
the happiness from her face. 

“Come in,” she called, going forward 
to meet him. He was a big man. The 
short velveteen coat broadened his shoul- 
ders. It was absurd to see the helpless 
ness in his manner. There was no gayety 
on face, either. He was pale and anxious. 
The lock he gave Gertrude was imper- 
sonal, and the color faded from her cheeks. 

‘*] wish you would go down and see if 
anything is wror g with Mrs. Momerie,” 
he said. ‘Some one ought to go and see 
to her.” 


| 


never to have married. She is a fine girl, 
too. I’ve met her a good many times 
nursing my patients. Might have done 
much better. But it is no use telling her 


worse.” 

‘‘Quite hopeless, did you say?” 
den’s voice was hoarse, his face strained. 
He and Dr. Barker were in Priscilla’s 
kitchen, discussing the situation. The 
examination was over. 

Dunstane had been told he would he 
helpless “for a time.”’ He accepted the 
verdict cheerfully, and spoke of the dis 
cipline of pain and disappointment, im 
pressing the doctor. ‘Fortunately, my 
| book has reached a point where I am in 
dependent of the Museum reading-room,” 
he said, bravely. ‘I shall have more 
quiet for writing now I am a prisoner. 
And I sha!) not have to teach little cads 





“Is anything wrong?” she said dis- for thirty shillings a week,” was in his 


tantly. 

“IT am afraid so. | 
groaning. 
thing has been quiet since.” 


Gertrude sprang to the door; then she 


stopped. ‘*Why didn’t you go for Miss 
Cardrew ?” 

“I did. She is out.” 

‘*Mrs. Gibson?” 

“Out, too. Don’t waste time. Come.” 


She ran down the steps before him, 
turned the handle of Priscilla’s door, 
knocked, and went in. 

Ina minute she came back to Malden 
waiting outside. ‘‘Mrs. Momerie has 
fainted. Will you come in®”’ 

The relief on Maiden’s face sent a pang 
to Gertrude’s heart. He was suddenly a 
man again. She could imagiae him rub- 
bing his handa as he followed her into the 
room. Dunstane was lying on the floor, 
Priscilla bathing his head. 

**He must bave walked too far,”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘Do you think we could lift 
him on to the sofa?” 

‘*T feel as if | should never move again,” 
said Dunstane. 

‘‘Nonsense, man! You'll be all right 
ina minute. Let me help you up, Mrs. 
Momerie. There, that is better. Now 
you sit down, and leave me to manage 
your husband.” His cheery voice put 
buttresses round Priscilla. She leaned or 
his strength. After all, things were not 
hopeless. Gertrude helping Malden, Dun- 
stane was lifted on to the sofa. Miss 
Tennant turned to Priscilla in her gen- 
tlest manner: ‘‘Mr. Momerie is in good 
hands. Won't you come and lie down? 
You must have had a shock.” 

Priscilla pulled herself together, her 
lips smiling bravely. ‘*Lie down? No 


indeed! I am going to get my husband 
some food. He has had nothing since 
breakfast.’ Malden went out, and re- 


turned immediately with a luncheon tray. 

“I was just going to have my lunch. 
They always send enough for half a dozen. 
You can depend on me to see to your 
husband, Mrs. Momerie. ‘Take her oft, 
Miss Tennant; I Know | can trust you.” 

Priscilla laughed at his dictatorship, 
but she was glad to escape into the bed- 
room. She was growing sick and faint. 
Gertrude took hat and cloak from her, 
loosened her dress, and made her lie down 
on one of the two little beds while she 
made a cup of tea. The tea revived her. 
‘*How kind everybody is—Mr. Malden, and 
you! Would you mind asking if Dun- 
stane has eaten anything?” 

Gertrude met Malden in the hall. He 
laid his finger on his lips, and drew her 
jnto the kitchen. ‘‘How is Mrs. Momerie 
now ?”” 

‘*Better. You need not look as if the 
world were coming to an end.” She 
smiled into his grave face. 

“IT am afraid it is, for her, poor girl! 
Things look awfully bad with Momerie. 
Be can’t feel his limbs at all. And his 
father was paralyzed.” 

The color left Gertrude’s face: 
terrible for her!” said she, shocked. 

**She mustn’t guess. I am sending for 
the doctor. Go backand tell her Momerie 
is my patient, and she is not to bother 
about him.” 

‘*What a kind heart you have.” 

He smiled, thinking how womanly and 
sympathetic she was. ‘*‘What should I 
have done without your kind heart, Miss 
Tennant?” 

Gertrude went back to Priscilla, her 
face on fire. She looked so radiant that 
Priscilla met her with: ‘I can see you 
have good news,” and was content with 


“How 


done when she called om Priscilla six | her answer. She was not sorry to be lying 


months before. Even her frock looked 
depressed. She had lost that jaunty air 
of prosperity that sits on the starched 
shirt and smart coat of the tailor-made 
woman. Her blouse waslimp. The coat 
and skirt, like Gertrude, bad seen better 
days; and yet Madame Schombert’s ver- 
dict had been favorable. She had pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for that pliant 
voice. ‘But I would give it all up for 
his love,” Gertrude said to herself every 
day. He had loved her last summer; but 
that was before Priscilla came. A gay 
and laughing Priscilla, that made pets of 





the dirty babies and friends of the poor 


on her little bed away from every one but 
Gertrude. The girl was very sweet to- 
day. Priscilla liked her soft step, her 
soft voice, her soft hands about her. She 
did not want Dunstane to come in just 
then. His weakness made her very piti- 
ful and tender towards him. But he had 
stabbed her to the heart, and the knife 
still rankled in the wound. 

‘*Poor little woman!” said the doctor, 
kindly. ‘‘No, she must not be told for 
the present. It’s a hard case fora young 
man, but it has been coming on some time, 
he tells me. And, with that hereditary 


beard some one | 
There was a fall; and every- | 


| mind. 

The two men did not give him much 
sympathy. It was Priscilla who needed 
| it more. 

‘With all his fondness for her, he is a 
selfish beast!” said Malden, hotly. ‘‘How 
any man could be satisfied to hang on all 
these months, living indreams! His con- 
founded book! She has slaved for him 
like a charwoman. Look at the place? 
and all her own hands.” He kicked the 
coal in the-grate viciously. 

‘It has been hanging over him a long 
time ; he would really not be up to much,” 
said the doctor. ‘Well, he is done for 
now. What a future before him! Not 
thirty and paralyzed! And that poor 
girl chained to him for life!” 

‘How she ever married him! 
she ever saw in him!” Malden 
furiously. 

‘*He seemed to me a very fine fellow. 
I liked his pluck. He is cultured, too, 
scholarly—talks well.” 

‘‘He does. And that is all hedoes. 
has thrown herself away!” 

“No accounting for what women will 
do. She will have the child to comfort 
her; but they'll never have another.” 

There was a pause that made itself 
felt. Priscilla stood in the doorway, her 
eyes appealing to them. 


(To be Continued.) 


What 
cried, 


She 
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FIFTEEN CHICAGO MINISTERS ON SUF- 
FRAGE, 





Recent attacks upon the ‘‘new woman” 
by several members of the clergy outside 
of Chicago have been of such frequent oc- 
currence as to give one the idea that the 
church and clergy are opposed to grant- 
ing woman the right of suffrage, and to 
the new woman in general. 

Bishop Doane, of New York, was es- 
pecially severe in his arraignment of wom- 
en who are clamoring for equal rights 
with the male sex. Here is what the 
Bishop said: 

One gets sick and tired of the way in 
which the talk of woman’s vocation fills 
the air, not merely in the wild vagaries of 
its blatant assumptions, but in the parade 
and push of its claims for recognition of 
what is called its rights. I believe that 
God will yet save this State and nation 
from the aggravated miseries of an en- 
larged, unqualified suffrage, which, in its 
universality of male voters, is our most 
threatening danger to-day. But if we are 
to be visited with this other infliction as a 
well-earned punishment for many national 
sins, then I believe that when we have 
tasted its bitterness we shall be brought 
back, perhaps through anarchy and revolu- 
tion, to democracy, which shall demand 
for existence government by men whom 
education and actual Americanism qualify 
to govern. The man who is set in public 
place to-day to train some of the women 
of America for their vocation, may not, in 
times like these, withhold his voice of 
warning against the dangers and delusions 
of the hour. 

Other divines outside of Chicago have 
been equally severe in their denunciations 
of the woman suffrage idea. The ques. 
tion of women taking active part in the 
administration of church affairs along 
with their brother members—holding 
offices in the church as directors, trustees, 
deacons [or deaconesses], etc.—has been 
frequently brought up at diocesan conven- 
tions and other conferences of the churches 
throughout the country, and has gen- 
erally been decided in the negative. 
These setbacks given to church-going wo- 
men with suffrage ideas have created a 
stir among them, and a wish to know what 
the views of the churches and clergy are 
upon the matter. The Chicago Tribune 
presents views from Chicago preachers. 
They are as a rule in favor of woman 
suffrage, though some think that property 
or intellectual qualifications should be 
enacted. From the views of Chicago 
ministers the new woman need have no 
fear that she will receive any serious re- 
bukes from the pulpits of that city. 

Rev. J. A. BARROWS, First Presbyterian 
Church, says: 

Women are not chosen as elders or trust- 
ees of the First Presbyterian Church. I 
think there would be no objection what- 
ever to the election of women as deacon- 
esses. In regard to the question of suf- 





frage, let me say that I believe the crying 


tendency, it’s quite hopeless. He ought | need of our country is not the enlarge- 


now. And she took him for better, for | 


Mal- | 








ment but the restriction of suffrage. In 
| the first place there should be an educa- 
| tional qualification strictly applied. Then 
there snould a'so be a small property 
qualification requiring that the holder 
of the elective franchise should have 
| direct property interest in the maintenance 
of order and good government. Then 
| there should be an amendment of the law 
|in regard to the enfranchisement of for- 
eigrers. 
and intrusted with the suffrage until they 
have lived long enough in America to 
become Americanized, The time should 
be extended to at least ten years. Very 
many of our evils come from ignorant and 
corrupt foreign suffrage. ‘Then there 
should be a law compelling voters to vote. 
It isa shame that thousands of the most 
intelligent citizens, and those directly in- 
terested in good government, do not 
exercise regularly the elective franchise. 
When these preliminary steps have been 
taken [ shall be ready for woman suffrage. 
[ am not adverse to it now in all munici- 
pal matters. I thoroughly approve of 
Dr. Joseph Cook’s motto: ‘No simple- 
tons. no shirks, no sex in suffrage,” pro- 
vided that this order is maintained. 


_REV. SAMUEL C. EDSALL, St Peter's 
Protestant Episcopal Church: 

If it ever became certain that the major- 
ity of good women wish to vote I have no 
objections to their having such right ex- 
tended tothem. Inasmuch as *‘manhood 
suffrage’’ has proven such a failure in the 
government of our great cities it would 
seem, however, as if safety lay in restrict- 
ing, rather than in enlarging the number 
of those having the right to vote. I[ntro- 
duce a proper qualification and I should 
be glad to see both men and women vot- 
ing. It should be a question of property 
rather than of sex. As to the matter of 
electing women as vestrymen, ete, in 
churches, I do not know what the mem 
bers of my congregation would think about 
it. Our diocesan convention has decided 
the question in the negative. Some other 
dioceses permit women to serve as vestry- 
men. There can be no doubt but that 
bishops should have power to appoint 
women On the managing committees of 
missions; and for the same reason it 
might be well to have women eligible as 
vestrymen, so that in small parishes where 
men of substance are scarce, the women 
who contribute and raise the funds should 
have the administration of them. Of this 
much [I am convinced: That every wo- 
man who pays a pew rent or statedly con- 
tributes in her own right should have a 
corresponding voice in the financial man- 
agement of the parish. 


Rey. J. S. KENNARD, Belden Avenue 
Baptist Church: 

If enfranchisement and the right to 
vote rest on brains, moral character, 
and patriotism, I see no reason why 
women should be excluded from suf- 
frage. To make it rest on mere sex is a 
relic Of barbarism. To admit a brutal, 
ignorant loafer to the exercise of the 


They should not be naturalized- 





| 


elective franchise to elect our lawgivers | 


and expend our revenues, while excluding 
an intelligent woman and perhaps prop- 
erty-holder, is political idiocy and a social 
vice. 

Rey. J. P. BRUSHINGHAM, Fulton Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


I consider that there are two fudamen 


tal principles involved in the question of | toms, 


woman suffrage—viz.: the question of 
right and of expediency. So far as the mat 





delegates to the general Conference, Grace 
Church cast 91 for and only 17 against. I 
believe that a fair ratio of the people’s 
sentiment upon the broader question of 
their right to vote. 

Rey. J. 5. Wirarow, Third Presby- 
terian Chureh: 

Denying a woman any place or part in 
society or State, just because she is a 
woman, and granting the same to man, 
just because he is a man, is. in my judg- 
ment, a mean relic of barbarism. The 
fact that some women do not desire the 
franchise has nothing to do with the duty 
of the State to grantit. If they should 
fail to exercise their granted right it 
would be no more than men are do- 
ing. When it is said that it would 
coarsen women to mingle with men in 
politics! competitions | venture the in- 
quiry, Why would not the saving virtues 
of womanhood rather conquer the coarse- 
ness of men? But with the consequences 
to her we are not called in the first in- 
stance to deal. Banish and bury the bar- 
baric ideas and usages which debar her 
from what the male gender enjoy on 
the sole ground of their sex, and when 
all such inequality is removed allow her 
as much freedom as fathers, brothers and 
sons to say what she will choose to do 
and what not. As to the amplest op- 
portunities and privileges, feeling the ‘‘at- 
titude” of my own congrégation in re- 
gard to the election of women as trustees, 
directors, and other offices in the church, 
it has not been a mooted matter. But it 
is my opinion that ali feel sure there is 
nothing standing in the way of women’s 
elevation in our church. 

REv. JOHN Rusk, Fullerton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church: 


I must ask what will women gain by it? 
That I never have been able to answer 
satisfactorily. [ have an open mind on 
the subject. In granting them the fran- 
chise would the toast come true, ‘*Wo- 
man: God bless her; once our superior, 
now our equal.” ‘hat women should be 
guarded in their rights as widows, and 
where property rights come in, there is 
no doubt in my mind. Take, however, 
the fact of mixed juries. For myself, it 
would not be a pleasant thought or fact 
to have wife or sister held for days on 
jury duty. This may be termed sentiment 
or prejudice, yet sentiment may be the 
highest intuition. The pure influence of 
woman is the light and salt of life. Still, 
women when gathered together are more 
intense than men, more nervous, shall i 
say’ stumble at little things, and are 
desperately implacable. Think a moment 
of Bismarck in his great work of building 
up the German Empire—the iron and 
blood of it. Is there anything to be 
gained by feminine counsels in a crisis 
like that? Every great man has his source 
of inspiration from his wife, but I am 
inclined to think she is his inspiration be- 
cause she is apart from the snarl; and as a 
man goes from the city to the pure air of 
the suburbs, so he goes to the presence of 
his wife. Her calm, her purity, her love, 
her separateness from the world, bless 
him with peace. 

REV. CARLOS MARTYN, Sixth Presby- 
terian Church: 

I am a firm believer in the new woman 
—bicycle, bloomers, and all. Her dress 
is a distinct physiological gain. The old 
gown is & reminiscence of antiquated in- 


| door habits, when Greek draperies were 


the appropriate expression of social cus- 
As the new woman leads an out- 


| of-door life her garments should corre- 


suffrage seems an arbitrary and unreason- | 


able distinction. Is it right that an in- 


telligent property-owner be denied the | 


franchise because she chances to be a 
woman? There are many problems in- 
volved in the question of expediency. This 
is debatable ground. Many look upon 
the ballot in woman’s hand as a cure-all 
and panacea for every ulcer upon the 
body politic. It is a question whether 
there would be much appreciable change 
in the final result if woman were given a 
vote at the polls. Would the better ele- 
ment avail itself of the privilege, or would 
the worse element come to the surface? 
These same conundrums present them- 
selves so far as woman’s influence in poli- 
tics is concerned. Even if there should 
be a gain in the administration of public 
affairs it might be more than counter- 
balanced by loss in home influence. Per- 
sonally, I believe woman has an inherent 
right to vcte, and right never wrongs any 
one. Although not sanguine as to any 
great benefits, yet I would not be fearful 
as to any evil consequences. Theoretically 
the M. E. Church permits women to hold 
office in the local organization and then 
inconsistently seeks to exclude her from 
the great legislative body known as the 
General Cunference. This body makes 
all laws for the church, meets every four 
years, and is made up of clergy and laity. 
Hitherto the term ‘‘Jay member” had been 
interpreted by the book of discipline to 
include men and women, but when some 
women were elected as alternate delegates 
and the conference had to face the issue, 
then a lay member meant a lay-man and 
not a lay-woman. Undoubtedly there 
are some women whose tastes and abilities 
and circumstances in life render them 
eminently fitted to take an active part in 
the science and art of government. It is 
especially appropriate that such interest 
themselves in education, reform, and such 
non-purtisan and patriotic movements as 
that of the Civic Federation. 


REv. W. A. PHILLIPS, Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

I want to be counted among those who 
believe women as conscientiously patriotic, 
as intelligent, and well educated as the 
men. Moreover, the great majority of 
our church members are women; their 
ballot, therefore, would greatly aid in 
getting the Christian sentiment of the 
country On great moral issues. Woman 
suffrage, in short, will mean reform, and 
reform is the need of the hour. Ina vote 





recently taken on admitting women as 


3 : , | spond to the new conditions. The eftront- 
ter of right is concerned, sex as a basis of | pe _— 


ery of man in prescribing (and proscrib- 
ing) woman’s sphere cools the hot weather. 
The test of sphere is success. What God 
enables woman to do, and does not pro- 
hibit, he must have meant her to do, since 
he forbids us to wrap up our talents ina 
napkin. Can woman sing? ‘Then she 
ought to sing. Can she act? Then she 
ought to act. Can she speak? Then she 
ought to speak. Can she vote? Then she 
ought to vote. She represents the con- 
science side of life. This element is spe- 
cially needed in politics to-day. Those 
Cincinnati women who fell to and cleaned 
up a dirty avenue recently are a type of 
the sort of municipal house - cleaning 
women should undertake in all the cities. 
Is woman like man? Then she is as fit as 
he is to choose her sphere for herself. Is 
she different from man? Then she should 
express and interpret herself, since, in the 
nature of the case, he cannot do these 
things for her; should give us her ideas of 
art, literature, and morals; and demand 
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! 
and enact laws suitable to her own views | 
and interests. God bases government on 
the whole race. How foolish to ignore 
one-half, and the best half, of it! Io the 
immortal Declaration, Jeflerson, as the 
mouthpiece of the new and free America, 
exclaimed: ‘“‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life. liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Then, recog- 
nizing that rights are only privileges 
unless they are provided with adequate | 
defense, our fathers put the ballot in the 
hands of every male citizen. They delib- | 
erately adopted manhood suffrage as the 
palladium of liberty. They declared that 
no man and no class of men were to be 
left dependent upon any other man or 
class of men, but that each should be 
armed for self-defence. This is the Amer- | 
ican doctrine. But is not woman also | 
‘entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”? Who denies it? Why, 
then, should she depend upon another 
rather than on herself for the defence of 
her God-given rights? 

The truth is that woman was excluded | 
from the franchise in obedience to in- 
herited prejudices. The pagan conception 
was that she was a mere adjunct of man. 
She was looked upon as either married or 
to be married. In either case she was 
nupta—that is. veiled. In marriage she 
was termed covert—absorbed in her hus- 
band. The two were one, and he was the 
one. Medieval and modern law borrowed 
this conception from paganism. The new 
woman, with her enlarged horizon and 
freer habits, is naturally disgusted by this 
overweening male assumption and pre- 
sumption. She insists that the head of 
the woman is not the man, but is the head 
on her own shoulders. And she announces 
her intention to voice her own mind and 
safeguard her own interests. Realizing 
that the whole legislation of the historic 
period is a ghastly commentary upon 
man’s inability to do for woman without 
“doing” |her wrong, she demands the 
political weapon of self-defence which he 
holds—the ballot. This will prove an 
‘‘open sesame.” In all the departments of 
public life we are henceforth to welcome 
women to comradeship, and cry with the 
old French courtiers, Place aux dames ! 

Rev. Wm. H. Hoimes, Wicker Park 
M. E. Church: 

The Methodist Church has made no ex- 
pression on the question of woman’s suf- 
frage. Individual members are free to 
hold and express their own convictions. 
Both sides have their advocates. For my- 
self, I can see no good reason why women 
should not vote. If the Tribune should 
call out from some wise one a single good 
reason, by all means let it be printed. In 
my church three women hold office, two 
as stewards and one as President of the 
Epworth League. That expresses all that 
is necessary to be said about women hold- | 
ing office in the church. As to women in 
politics, I think they had better keep out 
—and the men, too, if you use the word 
as applied to party management rather | 
than to the science of government. But | 
if you mean by politics the science of | 
government. then all citizens should be in | 
politics, both men and women. | 

Rev. A. W. THoMAS, People’s Church: 

The right of suffrage should depend 
upon intelligence and moral worth; it 
should be no more a question of sex than 
of the color of the hair or the size of the 
foot. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the People’s Church to prevent 
women from holding any office, but asa 
matter of convenience the men do the 
harder work; the ladies, however, have an 
incorporated society for social and be- 
nevolent purposes,contro) their own funds, 
and manage their own affairs; but all are 
working for the one common cause, and 
work together in things requiring the 
help of all. And why should this not be | 
so in the State and in politics? Ifa Jane | 
Addams can do better work as an inspector | 
of streets and alleys, why should she not 
take part in inspecting and purifying the | 
polities of the city ag well as in the streets | 
and alleys? As tothe kind and the amount | 
of work that women can do in the political 
field, time and experience will best deter- 
mine, but as to her rights in this and every | 
field there should be no doubt. 

REV. WALTTR DELAFIFLD, Church of | 
the Transfiguration : 

Women should be allowed to vote when 
the sex desires it—that is, when a majority 
requests it. My impression is that only 
a very few care to exercise this right if 
granted, for a grave responsibility goes 
with it. Women exercise a vast influence 
in political matters on husbands, brothers, | 
and sons. Their voice is for country and 
home, and men do well to heed their 
earnest appeals. 

Rey. WILLARD SCOTT, South Congrega- 
tional Church: 

I am in favor of woman suffrage on 
principle, and of its adoption as fast as 
our communities, and especially the 
women in them, are ready for it. I would 
neither force it upon them nor withhold | 
it from them, but adopt it whenever they 
ask for it in some regularly submitted 
way and promise to use it faithfully. | 
They have as vital, and, for the most part, 
as intelligent, an interest in our public 
affairs as the men, and are likely to bring | 
into our elections a somewhat better 
moral tone than now exists. There is 
nothing which distinguishes between men 
and women in their requirements for | 
officers in the Congregational Church, 
whether of pastor, trustees, deacons or 
other officers. At present several women 
are on the pastoral committee, but the 
pastor, trustees, and deacons thus far 
have been men. 

Rev. T. J. LEAK, Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

Believing that when ‘‘male and female 
created he them,” the Almighty intended 
that they should walk side by side in all 
the affairs of life, I cannot see why the 
line should be drawa at the right of suf- 





| exclusively of women. 





frage, which involves so much in which 


both sexes are interested. For centuries 
woman ha: been getting nearer to her 
brother in recognized rights and privi 
leges, and always for the good of both. 
Why pause at suffrage? Crossing that 
line her position will still be one of bless- 
ing to the race. It would be difficult for 
me to state the attitude of our congrega 
tion regarding the election of womer as 
trustees, etc., nothing having occurred 
among us to demonstrate it. I have ao 
doubt that it is a liberal one. As to 
woman in politics, she bas a right to be 
there, whether she should actively use 
that right, and to what extent, must de- 
pend on circumstances. Many men are 
not adapted to active political life and do 
not enter it. That would probably be true 
with the great majority of women. But 
she has the same natural right in politics 
that I have, and if she chooses to enter 
that arena I have no right to say her nay, 
but [ have a right to vote against her if I 
wish to. 

Rev. Leroy Hooker, Fifth Presby- 
terian Church: 

In the Presbyterian Church women hold 
office and serve with great efficiency in 
Sunday schools and in societies composed 
They also vote in 
ail business meetings of the church and 
congregation. But they are not elected 
as trustees nor to place in the elderships 
or the diaconate of the church. There is 
no probability of any change in this mat- 
ter, for our people appear to be well con- 
tent as they are. In the matter of suffrage 
in the body politic I judge that there 
should be no distinction between men and 
women. Whatever qualifies a man to vote 
should do the same for a woman. Person 
ally I stand ready to do all in my power 
to open the way for women to all the 
functiors and privileges of citizenship 
There is nothing in sex to justify the 
designation of the man to sovereign citi- 
zenship at twenty-one years of age and 
the woman to the life-long inferiority of a 
minor or ao alien. 

BisHor SAMUEL FALLOWs, Reformed 
Episcopal Church: 

The Reformed Episcopal Church recog. 
nizes the right of woman to vote at all 
parish meetings. She therefore has a voice 
equally with that of man in electing war- 
dens, and vestrymen, and deputies to the 
synodical and general councils. Tae ques 
tion has not arisen as to her eligibility to 
act as warden or vestryman or to sit as 
deputy in the councils mentioned. I know 
of ro law save the law of custom which 
would prevent her from filling these posi- 
tions. 

As tO my personal views regarding 
women in public life, [ cannot find better 
words than those used by John Quincy 
Adams when, many years ayo, the politi- 
cal petitions of women of Plymouth, 
Mass., were presented for consideration. 
He said: ‘*Women are not only justified, 
but exhibit the most exalted virtue, when 
they do depart from the domestic circle 
and enter into the concerns of their coun- 
try, of humanity, andof God” The new 
woman has come to stay. Many things 
she has arrayed herself with will be dis- 
carded as she adjusts berself to the cor 
respondingly new conditions. 

The highest culture the world can aftord 
is hers to-day. She is represented by 
nearly 24,000 students in our colleges and 
universities. She is winning distinction 
as well as bread and butter io the so called 
learned professions. She has entered 
1,000,000 stronz with the great industria) 
army of the United States. By and by 
she will have accorded her full political 
privileges. When she votes and holds the 
oflices that she can properly fill she will 
not thereby become unsexed. She will 
continue ‘‘true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home.” 

Tennyson at the marriage of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert wrote: 
“Esteem that wedded hand far less for scepter 

than for ring, 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the 
royal thing.”’ 

I can trust the uocrowned womanhood 
of America, the most royal thing beneath 
the sun, sure thereby there will be the 
doing in return of no unwomanly deed 
or unqueenly act.—Chicago Tribune. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT ROSE COTTAGE. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Cook Co., 
[ll., Jately assembled at Rose Cottage, 
Edgewater. They came together at the 
home of the late Rosa Miller Avery, to 








| honor and pay well-deserved tribute to 


her memory. 
The house was beautifully decorated 


| with flags and flowers, whilst above Mrs. 


Avery’s rose-wreathed portrait, was the 
significant motto ‘At Home.” 

An uplifting atmosphere filled the house, 
and all about, in pictures on the walls, in 
bocxs and writing-room, were the silent 
signals of that cause for which Rosa Mil- 
ler Avery worked unceasingly. 

In well-chosen words Mr. Avery gave 
the large assembly welcome, for himself, 
and for his wife. Mrs. Helen Rich fol- 
lowed with a beautiful poem, “In Me- 
moriam,’’ a tribute to her who had passed 
into the unseen. After a bountiful lunch, 
there were addresses, and poems, and 
patriotic music. 

Among those present were Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, State President of the Equal 
Suffrage Society,Mrs. Beckwith, President 
of Cook County Society, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, the distinguished 
legislative advocate of suffrage, Mrs. 
Hubbard, eminent as a speaker in the 
cause, Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, editor of 
the Philosophical Journal, Mrs. John 
Francis of the Progressive Thinker, and 
many others. ELLA Daw. 





DiD YOU EVER THINK 


That you cannot be well unless you have 
pure, rich blood? If you are weak, tired, 


languid -and all run down, it is because | 
blood is impoverished and lacks | 
These troubles may be over- | 


your 
vitality. 


come by Hood’s Sarsaparilla because | 


Hood's Sarsaparilla makes pure, rich 
blood. It is, in truth, the great blood 
purifier. 


Hoop’'s PILus cure liver ill, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jnundice, sick headache, 
indigestion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. - 
The following Equai Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 


Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred | 


of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JOURNAL OPFPICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks fhe Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipa! Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words ona Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom t»r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Che Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
<isoforsale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribnon Speaker, 450 centea. 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
' Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 









mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 
porters, Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., rN 
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Manufacturers, 
5 
branch Odice: 537 Market St.. San Francisco 
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BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well | 
As At Night. | 
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HIGHEST 











A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





Isanecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as feit and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
MEssrks. KNITTED MATTRESS CO. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 

T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


INSIST 





Canton Junction, Mass. 














Wheel Chairs 
FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


S.C.SMALL:&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 











BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataiogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 18¥¢ 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opened October lst; ending May, 18% 
Four years’ grade course. Lectures, Quisses:Labe: 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Deag, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 

The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsytvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
grades course of Lectures, Quizses, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 


Ds 




















Hospitals. A MARSHALL, 


. resi 
DeaN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid, 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, Howes rare 
treatment in musical ny 5 I and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the igheet class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid, 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and German text. Vol. 1,55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52num 
bers. Each, heavy paper, 50 cents; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve Golignteel songs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. #1.00, postpaid 


oe b> ] 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Gooerepive ctreulay of novelties in vocal 

a instrumental muate. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





The Legal Status 


—OoF— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., 
Boston, or wil! be mailed to anv address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from Third Page.) 
CALIFORNIA (SOUTH). 
Hester A. Harland was appointed lecturer 
and State organizer. 





The work in Californina has fairly be. | 
gun; a splendid corps of workers has been | 


secured. Very much remains to be done 


to cover the eight hundred miles of our | 


large State. The recent Pacific Coast 
Woman’s Congress brought to us Miss 
Anthony and Rev. AnnaShaw. The sub- 
ject of ‘‘Home” was a fine pivot upon 
which to swing their arguments in favor 
of equal rights. They came at a most 
opportune time. The people were eager 
to hear them; the crowds grew greater, 
until nightly four thousand people stood 
spellbound at their eloquent words. 

Thus the Woman’s Congress was the 
indirect means of tossing the firebrand of 
suffrage into thousands of California 
homes. The seed has been ecattered far 
and wide, and well sown. As all know, 
California has the best climate to grow 
anything in, so we expect a splendid crop! 

There are thrifty organizations formed 
in Los Angeles, San Diego and Fresno, 
also a large Central Campaign Committee 
formed at the close of the congress which 
will co-operate with the State Associa- 
tion in carrying on the campaign. 

Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw have 
spoken to large and enthusiastic meetings 
elsewhere in Southern California. We 
hope to bave them with us again during 
next year’s work. 

HEsTeR A. HARLAND, Rec. Sec. 


—_——_+or—_—__——_- 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH). 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JULY 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Amendment Campaign Association 
continues to keep San Francisco in a fer- 
ment, and the leaven works out into the 
country, so that California is thinking on 
the suffrage question whether she will or 
not. Our dailies are by no means a unit 
for us; misrepresentation is common; but 
they report well or badly, and so the sub- 
ject is agitated. 

Immediately after the Woman’s Con- 
gress adjourned, its president, Mrs. Coop- 
er, spoke to the Congregational Monday 
Club, concerning the Congress. She espe- 
cially dwelt upon what Miss Anthony and 
Dr. Shaw did and said, giving the gentle- 
men an excellent review of the main 
arguments, and compelling them to think, 
though they may have kept out of the 
current. Mrs. Cooper thus spoke of our 
Nestor: 

In Miss Anthony patriarchal primacy 
verges toward prophetic majesty. She is 
preparing the pioneers, and marshals for 
further dispensations and freeh disclos- 
ures; a wonderful woman, called of God 
to a wonderful leadership. She is immor- 
tal until her work is done. 

She also spoke of the great crowds that 
gathered to hear Anna Shaw : 

No famous divine of this decade has 
drawn such audiences. It equals the days 
of Whitefield. I:vitations pourin. They 


are not treading a thorny path at all. 
Literally their way is covered with 


flowers. 

Mrs. Cooper also said: 

I believe that Susan B. Anthony and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw were called of God to 
their work just as really as Deborah and 
Huldab, who by virtue of their inspira- 
tion were called mothers in Israel. 

In the discussion that followed, Rev. W. 
Tubbs said: 

Twenty-three years ago, I sat up all 
night writing against woman suffrage, 
and now I will sit up all night writing in 
its favor. 

Rev. J. Hood suggested ‘‘Man” as the 
subject of the next Congress. The women 
present were asked to hold up their hands 
if they wished to vote. All but one did 
so; she must have had paralysis of some 
kind. All the clergymen but two ex- 
pressed themselves in favor. Nothing 
was said in opposition. 

Next, the Association attacked the San 
Francisco Fourth of July Committee, ask- 
ing that Anna Shaw be put upon the pro- 
gramme. Dr. Fitch was chairman of the 
Literary Committee, and bitterly opposed 
the ‘‘New Woman,” remarking: 

Women doctors, women wage-earners, 
women as anything but wives, I abomi- 
pate, and so do all men. 

He declared of Anna H. Shaw: 

She isa rebel, an apostate, a disgrace to 
her sex and to civilization. I don’t have 
to hear her in order to know what she 
is like. I've seen em; they are all alike. 

It was not a hopeful outlook, but for- 
tunately women are buoyant, 80 they 
sweetly said “Good morning, Doctor,” 
and hied away to the General Committee, 
to renew their request. The General Com- 
mittee received the request cordially, and 
ordered the Literary Committee to make 
place for Dr. Shaw. Of course some man 
was put off, but she went on, and the 
oratorical exercises of the day were packed 
with people. Everybody wanted to see 


Anna Shaw and hear what she would say. 
She had the good taste to talk sence, and 
to ignore the squabbles of the men. Dr. 
Fitch was sure that the General Com- 
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programme. He blustered, but allowed | 
| the sun to rise and the proceedings to | 
proceed, on this eventful Fourth. The | 
day was not pleasant, but thousands of | 
people gave eclat to this innovation. 
papers tell little that was said, but even 
the hostiles declare that Anna Shaw was 
the magnet of the literary exercises. As | 
a result of the Congress women were in- 
vited to form an Auxiliary Board to help 
arrange forthe Fou::h So they devised 
something new, and spent the money in 
taking out the children of the asylums, 
kindergartens, and slums to the park. 
Merry-go-rounds and other amuse ments 
‘ere rented for the day, a lunch was pro- 
vided free, and these poor little ones and 
their mothers or guardians had one day of 
genuine pleasure, close to nature, in San 
Francisco’s wonderful park, the like of 
which cannot be found elsewhere. There 
was, as usual, a jam of a parade, all sorts 
of devices, floats, etc. The Army and 
Navy paraded, but the liquor business, 
which usually makes a grand display, 
stayed away. Personal liberty men did not 
parade. Perhaps their feelings were hurt 
by such suggestions as asylums and kin- 
dergartens! The women owe much to 
Dr. Fitch for his gallant opposition. It 
advertised them well. This combative 
incident made the woman question fora 
few days rival, in newspaper space, a slug- 
ging match ora bicycle meet. In several 
towns women were invited to share in the 
Committee work and in the exercises. 
There are many liberal-minded men in 
California. Attrition, such as comes from 
our commingling of nations, has a ten- 
dency to rub out prejudices and inherited 
opinions, so that new ideas meet with less 
inertia and opposition. Our foe is not so 
much lack of knowledge as the power of 
vested evil. At Pacific Grove, the as- 
sembly ground of all Northern California, 
the Chautauqua Assembly was in session. 
The oration was given by John Flournoy, 
an able lawyer of San Francisco. He 
spoke strong words for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The lawyers of this 
State have been very fair to women, who 
have the same chances as men to practise 
inthe courts. There is no discrimination 
of sex here in the legal profession. 

Pacific Grove is two miles from Mon- 
terey. Del Monte, the famous hotel, is one 
mile the other side of Monterey. It is in 
the famous seventeen-mile drive, nestled 
in the pines, with a gentle slope to Mon- 
terey Bay, and a view of Santa Cruz Point, 
some twenty miles away. Pines, oaks and 
sea come together, something quite un- 
usual, so travellers tell us. There are 
wooded points, and until the railroad im- 
proved (?) the shore, cutting through 
points and filling in curves, no prettier 
shore line could be imagined. Ivies,nastur- 
tiums, fuschias, geraniums, marguerites, 
etc., run wild. It is a great conservatory, 
and when wild flowers cover the ground, 
it seems as if nature had done her best 
work, on a quiet scale, in Pacific Grove. 
Thousands come in the summer to this 
favorite resort; about a thousand are per- 
manent. SARAH SEVERANCE. 
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LONG ISLAND ORGANIZING. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., JULY 15, ’95. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday night, July 8th, organiza- 
tion began in Suffolk Co., at Huntington, 
an old conservative Long Island village. 
People shook their heads at the idea of | 
forming any suffrage organization there, 
but having organized one woman in a vil- 
lage in the Adirondacks, I always smile 
serenely at objections, knowing that if 
there is one earnest believer in suffrage I 
am safe. 

I was delightfully entertained at the 
home of Mrs. Gilbert Scudder, daughter 
of the Hon. Wm. Rich, for several years 
secretary and acting governor of New 
Mexico. In Santa Fé and Washington 
Mrs. Scudder’s strong bias for affairs of 
Government received an added stimulus. 
I am indebted for courtesies to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cox, the Baptist minister and his 
wife, and to Rev. Samuel T. Carter of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Carter is 
a believer in suffrage for women, and 
gave me for a meeting the lecture-room of 
the People’s Rooms. The evening was 
not propitious. A heavy mist does not 
encourage organization in a conservative 
place. There was, however, a select 


mittee had no right to interfere in the | president of the Huntington W. C. T. U., 


took his place. My subject was ‘‘The 
Disfranchised Citizen.” Rev. B. Van Vleet 
Putnam, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, was present and lent his aid. He 


The | also is a believer in suffrage. So Hunting- 
ton is well represented as to clergymen. | 
| At the close of the meeting I organized 


a small club, with that able woman and 
intense suffragist, Mrs. 8S. H. Stoyles, 
president, Mrs. N. R. Scudder, acting 
secretary, and Mrs. M. B. Cox, treasurer. 


| The ladies belonging to the club feel a 


commendable pride that they are the first 
in Suffolk County to lead off in their 
organizing campaign. Who next? 
Tuesday morning | left Huntington very 
early for Chautauqua by the Sea, Point o’ 
Woods, Long Island, to participate in the 
dedicatory service of the W. C. T. U. 
Boarding and Assembly Hall. Speeches 
were made in the auditorium. Upon the 
programme was Mrs. Mary J. Annable, of 
Brooklyn, principal speaker. followed by 
short addresses from Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake; ‘‘Women in Public Life,’ Miss A. 
E. Colton, Patchogue; ‘The Kinder- 
garten,” Miss C. A. Teal and Miss Emily 
G. Brigham, Brooklyn; ‘‘Women in 
Education,” Miss Harriette A. Keyser; 
‘Women as Reformers,” ‘Mary or 
Martha, which?’ Mrs. J. D. Brundage. 
Mrs. Blake is established here in her 
charming cottage. Iam at present with 
her and her daughter, waiting further 
developments in the organizing line. This 
place is frequented by cultivated and 
scholarly people, and there is a general 
harmony that is attractive to weary 
souls. HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 





LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 
GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND, ) 
JUNE, 27,1894. f/f 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Several days ago we left England. 
After crossing the channel, which was 
smooth and beautiful, we landed at Calais, 
and were soon passing swiftly through 
the sunny slopes of La belle France. I 
have never seen a fairer land. In every 
direction the eye was gladdened by the 
most brilliant landscapes, flower-covered 
plains, picturesque hills, calm little lakes 
and limpid streams. The soil is divided 
with as much precision and cultivated to 
as high degree as in Great Britain. The 
trees seem to have been planted, every 
one, as they grow in the most stately rows 
not only about the handsome country 
houses but on the farms. About dusk we 
reached the town where Joan of Arc met 
her unhappy fate. A wretched night was 
spent locked up in a compartment with 
seven ladies in a continental car, which is 
such a horror to all travellers who have 
ever enjoyed the luxury of a sleeper on 
our great American lines of railway. We 
decided to forgive Mr. Pullman for his 
connection with the Chicago strike if he 
would come to Europe and introduce his 
magnificent system. 

Next morning we passed over into 
Swiss territory. We realized at once that 
we had got into finer atmosphere and on 
higher ground. The cars here are very 
much like ours, large and comfortable. 
The felt upholstery gives them quite an 
air of elegance. At noon we crossed Lake 
Thun, which lies like an exquisite gem in 
the heart of the great mountains that sur- 
round it on all sides. The scenery of 
Switzerland surpasses in beauty and 
majesty any conception that can be 
formed from the description of travellers. 
Its waters are the bluest, clearest, sun- 
niest, shiniest, most opalescent ; its moun- 
tains, the grandest, wildest, most stupen- 
dous; rock-ribbed, rugged, and crowned 
everlastingly with snow. Grindelwald 
is a famous resort high up in the 
Bernese Alps. The town consists of 
several hotels, a few stores, many bazars 
where curios are sold to tourists, and a 
few charming chalets. Among the last is 
that of Madame D' Aubigne, the wife of 
the great writer. The adjacent hills are 
covered with the quaint huts of the peas- 
ants. One little church, antique in struct- 
ure, occupies a prominent place and adds 
to the generally striking effect. The 
mighty Jungfrau and Matterhorn keep 
eternal watch over the hamlet and its 
kindly, simple people. It is here that Dr. 
Henry Lunn, the editor of The Review of 
the Churches, has established a European 
Chautauqua. The leading purpose of this 





audience of some of the best people in 
Huntington. Rev. Mr. Cox had consented 
to preside, but being called away sud- | 





denly, his wife, the genial and popular 


is to accomplish church unity. Ministers 
of every religious faith gather here 
through the summer months to discuss in 
a brotherly way their beliefs and creeds, 


! j 
| with a view of coming nearer together in | 
| thought and purpose. For four delight- | 
| ful, never-to-be-forgotten days we have | 


| been in these rarified regions, growing 
|nearer to God with every breath, and 
| abounding in health and thankfulness. 
Each night 


| audience. With every sunrise parties be- 
gin excursions through the mountains, 
| some riding on horseback, others in car- 
riages or on railways. To-day we have 


been to the very edge of glaciers, and have | 


| looked down into the clefts of intermin- 
able blue ice; we have climbed to the tops 
of peaks ; have walked over beds of snow; 


have watched avalanches fall in a splendor | 


| of misty whiteness, and have listened to 
| their thunderous reverberations. Up toa 
_ wonderfully high altitude flowers of every 
hue and shape blossom luxuriantly. The 
further we climb the fewer they appear, 
but rarer in quality. Below are daisies, 
buttercups, cowslips, and alpine roses in 
great quantities; beyond are violets, pan- 
sies and forget-me-nots, while at the 
summit, in the midst of snow and ice, is 
found only the edelweiss. The grass 
grows green and luscious along with the 
flowers. The herdsmen drive their cattle 
higher and higher up the mountains as 
the spring advances, and build temporary 
homes in which to live and guard them. 
As the winter approaches they are driven 
into the valleys below. The women work 


this season they are cutting hay. Often 
one sees women bitched to carts, with men 
drawing heavy loads of hay or bearing 
burdens on their becks. Recently I saw 
& man between two women drawing a 
wagon. The women dress in the costume 
peculiar to their country, except a few 
who appear much like the rest of the 
feminine world. The men while working 
wear colored blouses which reach to their 
knees. We have been into the homes of 
the people and wonder how they manage 
to live through the terrible winters. Their 
homes are no better, as a rule, than the 
negro cabins on our Southern plantations 
in the United States. They do not use 
nails in building their houses. The roof- 
ing is held down by stones. Many of the 
people of the earth live like sparrows, but 
our Father in heaven knows and cares for 
them all. BELLE KEARNEY. 
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THE WOMAN’S BIBLE. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, one of the 
revising committee, throws light upon 
the subject of the so-called ‘*Woman’s 
Bible,” which is not a new revelation. 
She says: 


The announcement that a ‘‘Woman’s 
Bible” was shortly to be published has 
occasioned much comment, a good deal 
of adverse criticism, and some very 
absurd excitement. Not long ago a cer- 
tain wise professor wrote a paper finding 


this State, which he proposed to read to 
a Legislative Committee. 
one of the members asked him if he had 
ever visited any public school. He was 
obliged to confess that he had never been 
inside of one; the committee at once 
decided that his address could not under 
those circumstances be worth h earing. 
This is about the position of those who 
are denouncing the ‘*‘Woman’s Bible.” 


has not yet been printed in book form. 
A few chapters have appeared in the Wo- 
man’s Tribune, but most of it will only be 
available when the first part is published. 
Therefore the criticisms thus far written 
have been founded, not on the book, but 
as some imagine it to be. 

One reverend gentleman has wildly de- 
clared that the champions of woman’s 
rights have prepared a Bible in which 
‘*man will be assigned to an inferior place” 
ending by the declaration that ‘*The new 
woman is man’s inveterate foe.’’ 

Nothing could be more unfounded than 
such statements. The Woman’s Bible in 
no sense claims a new revelation; it con- 
sists simply of commentaries by women 
on the Bible as it is, the King James’ ver- 
sion being used and no word altered or 
transposed. The title ‘‘Woman’s Bible” 
is perhaps not quite what we would like, 
but it has the virtue of brevity. A title 
which would express what the book 
really is would be long and cumbersome, 
as “The Portions of the Bible Which 
Speak of Women,” or ‘‘Commentaries on 
the Bible by Women.”’ These conglomera- 
tions of words are obviously awkward, 
while ‘‘The Woman’s Bible” is short, and 
really means ‘*Woman’s Part in the Bible.” 

The story of the work is as follows: 
It had long been a favorite thought with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton that, as all 
the commentaries on the Bible heretofore 
written had been the work of men, the 
time had come when women might with 
propriety search the Scriptures, and, 
finding those portions of special interest to 
them, write commentaries on those texts. 
For six years she has been collecting 
material, and laboring to form a commit- 
tee of revision. The intention is to have 
on this committee women representing 
every shade of religious views. 

Such a work cannot be accomplished in 
amoment. It has been found impossible 
to bring the committee together, and at 
last, in order that each commentator may 
have the work of her associates before 
her, so that fiual revision may be possible, 
Mrs. Stanton has decided to publish at 
once the commentaries on the Pentateuch. 
In this work the comments were from the 





following members of this committee: 


services are held, where | 
prominent speakers entertain a cultivated | 


in the fields as regularly as the men; at | 


fault with the public school system of | 


When he arose | 


They have not heard one word of it. It | 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Clara Bewick Colby, Rev. Phebe 
| Hanaford, Matilda Joslyn Gage, and Ellen 
| Battelle Di- trick. 

It should be understood that no 
one of these writers is responsible for 
any words except her own. Mrs. Stan- 
tou’s remarks are more a plea for inde- 
pendence of women than a didactic criti- 
cism, Mrs. Dietrick’s remarks are schol- 
arly, Mrs. Hanaford is spiritually minded, 
| while my claim is that it has been false 
interpretation which has established the 
dogma of woman’s inferiority. Each has 
her own point of view, and no one is 
| accountable for anything but her own 

utterances. 

We know nothing of the barbarians 
who warred with Rome except from 
Roman records. It has often been shrewdly 
| Suspected that if a Gaul or a Frank could 
have written history, it would have been 
of different aspect. Heretofore men alone 
have explained the Bible; from their 
standpoint they have established the sub- 
| ordination of woman as of Divine origin. 
| Ever since the days of Martin Luther the 
| right of individual interpretation of the 
| Scriptures has been conceded. May not 
| woman’s spiritual sense and keen intuition 


throw a new light on the Bible? Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes says: 


| **O, that loving woman, she who sat 
So long a listener at our Master's feet, 
Had left us Mary's gospel—all she heard, 
Too sweet, too subtle, for the ears of man. 
v= re the heart of woman warmed our 
creeds.”’ 


L. D. B. 


——______~<@)——_.... 


EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 


The last census bulletin presents figures 
which are almost startling as showing 
the enormous increase in the number of 
women who have achieved equality with 
men so far as earning their own living is 
concerned. The census bulletin deals 
with the occupations of the people of the 
United States, and according to it no less 
than 48 per cent. of all persons over 10 
years of age are now engaged in ‘‘guinful 
occupations ” ‘The total of working peo- 
ple is 22,735 661, of which 18,820 950 are 
males and 3,914.711 females. This is a 
gain of 1,267,554 women since 1880, ora 
rate of increase nearly three and one- 
half times as great as the increase of 
working men. ‘They baveinvaded almost 
every field, and the following figures 
show the increase of women in profes- 
ional and commercial occupations : 





Women employed as— 1890. 1870. 
BMG 2 te thee 3,949 692 
Architects . oe se 22 1 
Artists and teachers of art . 10,810 412 
Authors, literary and scien- 

tific persons a = 4 2,725 159 
Chemists, assayers and metal- 

lurgists cn yp } « 46 
Clergymen . é«¢-» 1,235 67 
ns *« 2 6 + #.% 2 337 24 
Designers, draftsmen and in- 

TOs tc tt ttl 306 13 
Engineers and surveyors . . 177 
Journalists. ...... 888 35 
Ess 5 6 6 66 4 & 208 5 
Musicians and teachers of 

mee. © 6 + © 0 o « BBO 5,753 
Government officials, federal, 

| state and local . o's 4,875 414 
Physicians and surgeons . 4,555 527 
| Teachers « «© « « « 245,965 84,047 
Theatre managers, show- 
| men, ete. ee 634 100 
Veterinary surgeons. ... 2 
| Bookkeepers and accountants 27,777 
Clerks and copyists. . . . 65,048 8,011 
Stenographers and type-writ- 

ett ve oe se se OD 7 

Saleswomen. . . 58,449 2,775 


The increase in the number of women 
| in these employments has been even more 
| rapid in the five years since the census 
was taken than in the preceding decade. 








Mr. L. G. MCINTOSH, of 292 Boylston 
Street, has had so great a demand for his 
ladies’ ready-made garments that he has 
had to go to Europe in person to lay ina 
fresh supply of materials. This is his 
sixteenth trip on a similar errand. His 
experience and his success are alike 
phenomenal. When he returns with a 
magnificent supply of fall costumes, let 
every lady visit his emporium and 
avail herself of this unequaled opportu- 
nity. The beautiful novelties will make 
it worth while even for New York ladies 
to make a trip to our city. No woman in 
New England or the Middle States or the 
great West or the Sunny South can aftord 
to stay away. 

BE sure to attend the sale of marked 
down Cotton Shirt Waists now going on 
at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. Miss 
Fisk's waists are well known for their 
perfection in fit, and you will be wise to 
attend the sale. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co. in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line, Address B, H, 8, B,,91 Cedar St., Kox- 
bury, Mass 


A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec. 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad. 
areas 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maaa. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., (Boston 
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